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THE JOURNAL OF 
ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 


THE SUBCONSCIOUS SETTINGS OF IDEAS IN 
RELATION TO THE PATHOLOGY OF THE PSYCHO- 
NEUROSES* 


MORTON PRINCE 


HAT our points of view, attitudes of mind, senti- 

ments, and the meaning which ideas have for us 

are determined by the experiences of life and are, 

therefore, acquired, can scarcely be traversed. 
This is only to say, as observation shows, our thoughts, 
ideas, perceptions, etc., become, by the fact of being ex- 
perienced, organized complexes or systems and cor- 
respondingly conserved in the subconscious. This when 
interpreted means that the residual subconscious dispositions 
(psychical or neural) acquired through conscious experiences 
are thus organized. Consequently we may say that nearly 
every idea, the elements of every thought, (e. g. wars 
make patriotism) are organized with a large number of 
antecedent experiences through the medium of subcon- 
scious residual dispositions. So much we may agree upon 
as our starting point. Now, it is necessarily these antece- 
dent personal experiences that form the context or setting 
which gives the idea that particular meaning for the in- 
dividual which may be called its experiential egocentric 
meaning. ‘This is my first thesis. 

The psychological content of every idea is a complex 
affair. An idea of any given object, of a violet, for instance, 
a snake, a particular building, contains of course sensational 
elements conveniently called images—visual, tactile, ol- 
factory, etc.—or what Hoernlé calls “signs.” You all 
remember Charcot’s classical diagram to represent the con- 


* Read by title at the Sixth Annual Meeting of the American Psychopatho- 
logical Association 1915. 
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2 Subconscious Settings of Ideas 


cept “bell”—a diagram copied freely in our text book 
explanations of aphasia. This diagram consists of a lot 
of little circles, each representing both a brain centre and 
a sensory memory picture—a visual picture of a bell, an 
auditory memory of the sound of a bell, a tactile and tem- 
perature memory, a word hearing, and a word seeing, and 
a word uttering memory, andso on. And all these little 
circles are joined to one another by conducting tracks; and 
thus the picture of the bell excites the centres and the 
memories. ‘The combination of all these sensory memories 
or pictures is supposed to make the concept bell. And on 
this principle in our text-books aphasia has been very 
simply and satisfactorily explained—satisfactorily to the 
anatomists. But an idea or concept is much more com- 
plicated than this. I will say parenthetically, for it has 
nothing to do with my present subject, it is because of this 
inadequate notion of the content of an idea, whether of a 
bell or anything else, that the classical theory of aphasia 
has proved to be so inadequate and unsophisticated. 
Besides the sensory “images” accepted by every psych- 
ologist, the content of an idea, psychologically speaking, 
contains what is called “meaning.” If we call, following 
Hoernlé, the sensational elements, in Charcot’s diagram, 
““signs,’’ we may say every idea has, besides signs, meaning 
of some sort. Even nonsense syllables have the meaning 
nonsense. A given man may have the meaning father, or 
son, or physician, or murderer, or emperor—one meaning 
for one person and one for another. Now sign and meaning 
make a complex or “psychical whole,” a “psychosis,” 
using the word in a psychological not pathological sense. 


This “psychical whole,” whatever it may be, is the content | 


of consciousness so far as concerns the idea. 

But the whole content is not vivid, clear, in the focus 
of attention. The meaning may be in the focus while the 
signs are dim, in the background or fringe, or vice versa. 

The important point is that “meaning” is a very definite 
concrete part of the idea. 

Again, while the sensational signs may be constant for 
a given idea, the meaning is a varying component, varying 
for different individuals, and varying at different moments 
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in the same individual. It may be only the dictionary 
meaning representing the use or purpose of the object, 
substantially such as is contained in the definition given in 
the dictionary. In the content of many ideas meaning is 
limited probably to a dictionary meaning. But with a 
great many ideas, in addition to this, the content of meaning 
is much fuller and takes on a specific personal or egocentric 
character. In other words, the objects of ideas have ac- 
quired by the personal experiences of life a very personal 
relation and, therefore, meaning to the individual. This 
meaning has been formed by the individual’s experiences 
with the object and these experiences have become closely 
organized with his own “personality.”” This meaning of a 
given idea may, accordingly, be spoken of as the cxperienia 
egocentric meaning. Let me explain by an example: 

The idea of blood contains sensational signs (color, 
fluid, smell, etc.) plus the dictionary meaning (“‘The fluid 
which circulates in the principal vascular system of animals”, 
etc.) and these signs and this meaning may make up the 
“psychical whole” of the idea with a given individual. But 
with others, who have had very specific personal experiences 
with blood, the idea may have an extra meaning correspond- 
ing to those experiences. ‘Thus toa physiologist like Harvey 
the meaning may contain memories in detail of the whole 
vascular system and of the various organs of the body; and, 
to a more modern physiologist, memories of the blood 
corpuscles and various constituents of the blood. All 
these memories, with biological theories of his own regarding 
the physiology of the blood, may be contained more or less 
specifically in the content of meaning and be a part of the 
psychical whole. To a layman, who knows nothing of 
physiology and has had no biological experiences, blood may 
have a meaning in which are contained ideas and feelings of 
danger to life. To a soldier who has had experiences in the 
trenches and has seen blood poured out as a result of ghastly 
wounds made by shrapnel, there may be contained in the 
meaning ideas of slaughter, horror, shell fire in the trenches 
according to his experiences; and if he has himself been 
wounded or has seen a comrade mutiliated by the shells of 
the enemy there may be contained in the meanimg of the 
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idea memories related to his own personality and associated 
with strong emotions of horror or pity, or aversion. To 
the butcher in the slaughter-house the meaning may be 
only that of a great pool of red slimy liquid in which he is 
obliged to wade, with memories of his daily occupation. 
To a Jack-the-Ripper it has a sexual meaning. To each and 
all blood has a distinct and personal meaning. All these 
different meanings have plainly been acquired from the life 
experiences of the individual, consequently the same idea has 
a different meaning for different persons according to the 
differences in the antecedent experiences of each. Consider 
/ the differences in the meaning of the word son according 
as the context shows it to mean your son or my son; and so 
consider the differences in the meanings which a snake may 
have for an ordinary person, a naturalist, and a Freudian 
psychologist. These differences plainly depend upon the 
differences in the antecedent ideas with which a snake is 
associated and organized in the mind of each. Similarly 
consider the differences in the meaning which X, your 
friend and college classmate, has for you, and the meaning 
which he has, respectively, for a grateful, adoring patient, 
and an ungrateful, dissatisfied one. Thus there may be as 
many experiential egocentric meanings as there are indi- 
viduals, but of course there may be such a meaning that is 
common to a group, or community of individuals though 
differing slightly in each member of the group or community. 
: These different meanings peculiar to each individual are 
plainly extra, or over and above the dictionary meaning, 
and are experiential and egocentric, in that they are, on the 
one hand, derived from his own experiences and, on the 
other, organized about his own personality. We may say 
that the idea is set in his antecedent mental experiences 
which may be called the setting which gives the idea meaning. 
Going one step farther, we know that the setting is 
necessarily represented, according to the principle of con- 
servation, by subconscious dispositions. Consequently, 
every idea, or nearly every idea, that has egocentric meaning | 
must have roots in such dispositions. From them (or de-| 
termined by them) a greater or less number of memories 
antecedént mental experiences, organized with the sensa- 
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tional signs of a given present idea, emerge into the content 
_of consciousness, either into the focus or fringe, as meaning. 
|Idea and meaning, or perhaps more correctly expressed, signs 
and meaning, thus become a psychical whole. 

It is obvious that not all but only a small part of the 
memories of antecedent experiences can emerge into con- 
sciourness as the meaning of an idea. Consequently there 
must still remain, below the conscious threshold, a number 
of these subconscious dispositions, likewise organized by 
previous experience with the idea. These form subcon- / 
scious roots or ramifications. What subconscious elements | 
emerge into meaning must, of course, be determined in each | 
case—and this is a matter of considerable importance—in 
interpreting a psychosis. And a still more important} 
question is the determination of what part, if any, the sub-' 
conscious elements of the setting—the roots—play in psycho- 
logical processes. 

As to the first question: although only a relatively 
small part of the numerous egocentric experiences of the 
setting can enter the content of consciousness at any given 
moment, and much less the focus of attention, neverthe- 
less the whole content of consciousness may be much richer 
in conscious elements of the setting than is commonly 
supposed. I say this, because when we speak of the content 
of consciousness we have usually in mind only the focus of 
attention, meaning thereby those elements which are 
vivid—of which we have vivid awareness. Whereas, we 
know that besides these there are other conscious elements 
of which we are only dimly aware. These constitute th 
fringe of awareness, a sort of twilight zone. Into this the! 
vivid region of awareness shades. 

Now it often happens that technical investigation re- 
veals in this twilight zone conscious elements, derived from 
the setting of past experiences, which not only contribute 
to but may be the chief elements in the egocentric meaning 
of the idea. Indeed the content of this twilight zone may 
furnish the explanation of the view point, previously inex- 
plicable, towards an object. 

And going still further we find an ultra-marginai zone | 
for which there is no awareness at all—a true coconscious 
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zone; and in this too, according to my observations, we find 
elements of meaning. 

And so it happens, particularly with ideas of emotional 
value, where for instance there is intense antipathy, or fear, 
or hatred of an object, that the subject cannot explain his 
viewpoint, does not understand the meaning of his sentiment 
of antipathy or hatred, because in certain cases, atleast, 
the meaning is in the twilight zone or ultramarginal zone of 
the content of consciousness. 

Numerous psychological investigations have convinced 
me of this fact. In phobias therefore a complete examina- 
tion must include these zones. Because the contents of 
these zones is dim, it must not be inferred that therefore 
their elements have no functional intensity. On the con- 
trary, judging by their reactions which they excite and 
which can be easily traced, they may have very great impul- 
sive intensity. 

But even such findings will not reveal the Why of the 
meaning—Why an object has such an egocentric meaning 
for the subject. For this we must search still further into 
antecedent experiences—into the setting from which these 
elements, whether of emotion or memories, emerge into 
various zones of the content of consciousness. 

This search necessarily leads us into the subconscious 
part of the setting from which meaning is derived. As I have 
said, only a relatively small number of elements of antecedent 
experiences can enter at one moment the content of con- 
sciousness to become meaning. There must always still 


/remain below the threshold of consciousness many subcon- 
‘scious dispositions deposited by life’s experiences and or- 
‘ganized with the idea—all forming a dynamic psychic whole. 


And from whatever viewpoint we approach the subject we 
are compelled to believe that in many cases at least these 
furnish many active integral elements in a functioning 
system. The conscious meaning is but part and parcel of a 
larger system of which, as with an iceberg, the larger part 
is submerged—that is, subconscious. The conscious and 
the subconscious thus form a functioning whole—a psychosis. 
Thus it comes about that many of the elements of the 
fringe of consciousness, the content of the background of 
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the mind, will be found to be only the dimly, but consciously 
emerging part of a subconscious mechanism. The sub- 
conscious, conceived as functional residual dispositions, thus 
plays an important dynamic part in conscious thought, and 
it is easy to understand how it can play a dominant part in 
certain abnormal psychoses. 

We may use the analogy of the hidden works of a clock 
to represent this subconscious mechanism, while the chimes, 
the hands and the face would represent that which is in 
consciousness. Though the visible hands and the audible 
chimes appear to record the time, the real process at work 
is that of the hidden mechanism. 

If we would know the Why of the meaning of any 
object of consciousness it is obvious theoretically—and 
practically investigations confirm this theoretical view— 
that we must discover all the dispositions derived from 
antecedent thoughts (experiences) systematized within the 
setting, or from which the setting in a restricted sense is in 
turn derived. These give us the root-ideas, to use the 
language of common parlance, of the setting and therefore 
of the ego-centric meaning. ‘This is what we mean when we 
say that the root-ideas of two persons, or the people of two 
communities, or nations, are the same in regard to some 
questions of common experience. 

It is also obvious that the systematized dispositions of 
the antecedent experiences, root-ideas, settings and “‘mean- 
ings” pertaining to any object of thought determine and 
furnish the “point of view” or “attitude of mind” in regard 
to that object. This would be, for example, the psycho- 
logical interpretation of a truth written by an English 
statesman—‘*‘We English and Americans are one people, 
not merely because of blood and religion and literature and 
history, but above all because our root-ideas are the same, 
because we approach every question from the same stand- 
point, because we are alike in all essentials and only differ 
in minor characteristics.” Similarly, to use a more concrete 
illustration, A has a strong antipathy for B. He cannot 
adequately explain this antipathy, excepting that B means 
for him an arrogant, overbearing man. Let us suppose 
investigation discloses previous experiences of wounded 
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self-pride, which he does not or cannot voluntarily, for one 
reason or another, bring into consciousness. These would 
furnish the reason for the antipathy—for the ego-centric 
antipathetic meaning which B has for him. These ex- 
periences have formed a subconscious system of dispositions 
of which the antipathetic meaning of B is an emerging 
part—perhaps an unconscious and unrealized defense re- 
action. Its roots, in any case, are in the subconsciougsystem. 
It is also obvious that at any given moment a very small 
part of such a system can become conscious thought. 
Though it is theoretically possible—so long as such a 
system is conserved—that the whole may be brought 
piecemeal into awareness, either voluntarily as an act of 
memory, or through various technical devices, nevertheless 
the greater part must ordinarily remain as a subconscious 
system of dispositions (neural or psychical?). And indeed 
it frequently is the case that a person cannot voluntarily 
reproduce but a small part of the setting of antecedents 
which furnishes the point of view and ego-centric meaning 
of an idea. Hence it is that in such cases he is ignorant of 
its origin, of the Why; and then it is said he is unconsciously 
motivated. It may or may not be that repression, because 
of the unpleasant character of the antecedent experiences, 
is the reason for the failure of reproduction. Sometimes 
it is and sometimes not. I am not here concerned with 
mechanisms of amnesia but only with subconscious systems 
of dispositions that determine points of view and meaning. 

It follows, again, theoretically that a change of “‘atti- 
tude of mind,” of the point of view regarding any objec 
of consciousness involves a change in the “meaning” of 
the object. And such a change in meaning involves a change 
in the root-ideas pertaining thereto, the fundamental ideas of 
what we here call the “‘setting.”” Obviously the setting 
may be so changed by introducing into the conscious and 
subconscious systems of experiences composing the setting 
new experiences, new thoughts, new knowledge—new ideas 
or knowledge that was not previously organized, or systema- 
tized with the experiences out of which the setting was 
built pare Rin suppose that in the above example there 
were artificially introduced into the wounded self-pride 
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setting of A ideas of B’s admiration of A, of new knowledge 
that explained A’s antecedent experiences with B in an 
entirely new light and wholly favorable to B. As a result 
the setting and meaning of A’s ideas of B would be changed 
and the antipathy would cease. This is common everyday 
experience and requires no psychologist to formulate the 
principle. ‘The only thing required of the psychologist is} 
to discover in obscure cases the root-ideas from which given | 
points of view, attitudes of mind and meanings have’ 
originated. ‘These are often almost impenetrably hidden 
in the subconscious and require considerable and cunning 
research for their discovery. 

If all this is true then it is going far afield to introduce | 
the Freudian conceptions of symbols, unconscious infantile | 
sexual wishes, a metaphysical “libido” and what-not into’ 
the formulas. 

Let us now see how far through these fundamental 
psychological principles we can interpret the phenomena 
of the psycho-neuroses. For this purpose we must consider 
in more detail the content of the subconscious mechanism. 


EMOTION AND SuBCONSCIOUS PROCESSES 


Before doing so, however, we must consider the 
psychology of the emotions. 

We have thus far considered only acquired dispositions 
There are a number of dispositions or tendencies to specific 
reactions which are admittedly innate. These reactions 
are determined by a discharge of force in various directions 
along neural pathways. ‘To say they are innate means that 
these reactions are conditioned by congenital preformed 
pathways and central dynamic arrangements and disposi- 
tions. Among these dispositions are those instincts which 
have emotion as a correlated conscious element or accom- 
paniment. Whatever psychological theory of the emotions 
we may adopt we must admit that they are psychophysical 
instincts which serve a biological aim. Fear and anger, for 
example, protect the individual, by flight or pugnacity, 
from threat of danger or actual harmful attack. 

It is generally agreed that in the make-up of personality, 
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in man and animals, there are a number of such primary 
emotional instincts, although there is some question as to 
which shall be regarded as primary and which are merely 
compounds of the primary. We may safely say, however, 
that in every man and higher animal there are, besides 
anger and fear, the instincts of curiosity, self-assertion, 
self-abasement, repulsion, and the parental and sexual 
instincts. Each of these has its peculiar emotion—wonder, 
elation, subjection, disgust, tender-feeling and libido. All 
these instincts, the most advanced psychologists believe, 
have through the force of their emotions tremendous im- 
pulsive or driving force which tend to carry out the aims of 
the instincts. ‘The emotional impulse in one plays exactly 
in principle the same part as the impulses of the others and 
there is no difference in this respect between the impulses 
of the sexual instinct and those of the others. What is true 
of the former is true of the latter. Biologically the libido 
stands in exactly the same dynamic position as fear, anger, 
wonder, etc. One of the most astounding things in the 
Freudian philosophy is that it either totally disregards every 
thing that has been written by capable students of 
psychology upon the emotions, or, when it recognizes these 
important innate dispositions, it does so in a most superficial 
and inadequate way and subordinates them all to the use 
of one instinct, the sexual, which it makes paramount and 
promotes to a hegemony in a confederation of instincts. 
One hardly knows whether to ascribe this attitude on the 
part of psycho-analysts to an amazing ignorance of psy- 
chology or to that Freudian mechanism which represses 
from consciousness disagreeable and intolerable facts. 

The Freudian conception may be right or it may be 
wrong, but in either case, to dismiss without discussion 
well known facts and plausible interpretations, sustained 
by capable psychologists of world-wide reputation, is not 
calculated to render Freudian interpretations more accept- 
able to those who have a wider or different culture. 

Considerable complaint is made (and with justice) by 
psycho-analysts that their critics have not made themselves 
acquainted with Freudian data and conceptions. Is not 
the boot on the other leg, or at least on both legs? 
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In the study of emotion by psychologists in general, 
attention has been as a rule, I believe, too strongly 
focused upon it as a psychological state, thereby over- 
emphasizing this one factor to the neglect of the in- 
stinctive process as a whole and particularly of the factor 
of discharge of energy, known as the impulsive force of the 
emotions. This discharge takes place in at least three 
directions: 1. To the skeletal muscles determining co- 
ordinated movements that manifest instinctive expression 
of a given emotion on the one hand, and, on the other, tend 
to carry out the aim of the instinct (flight in the case of 
fear, pugnacity in the case of anger). 2. To the viscera 
thOugh the autonomic sympathetic nervous system. These 
discharges have beenadmirably studied by Pawlow, Cannon, 
and others. Cannon has also pointed out how the discharge 
to the adrenal glands, liver, blood-vessels and other viscera 


cooperate in the fulfilment of the aim of the instinct. 34 


In directions which inhibit mental dispositions and active 
mental processes on the one hand and, on the other, those 
antagonistic instincts, bodily movements, and functions 
which would conflict with the aim of the given instinct. 
Thus thoughts and actions motivated by the instinct of 
anger are at once inhibited by fear, if that instinctive 
process be excited to activity. Thus stated the inhibition 
means antagonism and conflict between two opposed 
processes. This is a general principle of functioning of 
the nervous system and conditions all coordinated activity 
as shown by Sherrington. 

Emotion then cannot be regarded as a “free, floating” 
conscious state, or even force, or libidio, or energy, that 
“attaches” itself to this or that, but as only one element 
in an innate instinctive process conditioned by congenital 
nervous dispositions and pathways. 

The next point I wish to make is that by experience the 
thus acquired dispositions become organized with innate 
dispositions into a complex which functions as a whole. 
In this way not only ideas of objects—father, friend, snake, 
fatherland, etc.—take on an emotional tone, but the ideas 
acquire the impulsive force of the emotional instinct which 
strives to carry them to fruition. 
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Subconscious Settings of Ideas 


An idea organized with one or more emotional instincts 
has been aptly termed by Mr. Shand a sentiment. We thus 
have sentiments of love and hatred and jealousy of a person, 
of self-interest, of self abasemet, of reverence for an object, 
etc. But we have seen that an idea has “meaning” 
well as perceptual images. The emotional dispositions 
belonging to a sentiment therefore are necessarily organized 
also with the dispositions of meaning, 1. e. of antecedent 
experiences. Hence it is more than a figure of speech to say 
that the emotion of a given sentiment has its roots in sub- 
conscious antecedentexperiences. Indeed, observation shows 
I think, that the origin of the emotion of a sentiment is 
almost always, if not always, to be found in the setting of} 
antecedent experiences from which the meaning is derived.} 
Consequently, as all these experiences do not recur to con- 
sciousness, it often happens, as psychological studies of 
obsessions and hysteria have shown, that a subconscious 
complex of acquired dispositions provides the emotion which 
emerges into consciousness along with an idea. We may 
then conservatively speak of subconscious emotional com- 
plexes, in the sense of complexes of acquired dispositions 
(psychological or neural) organized by experience with 
innate emotional dispositions or instincts. 


Now to go back for a moment to the impulsive force of 
an emotion manifested as discharge: 

As Shand (The Foundation of Character) and Mac- 
Dougall (Social Psychology) have so forcibly argued, the 
impulsive force of the emotional instincts (organized about 
an idea to form a sentiment) largely provides the driving 
force which tends to carry the idea to fruition and the idea 
guides an awakened instinct in its striving to fulfill its aim. 
Without such a driving force on the one hand the idea would 
be, comparatively speaking, inert, lifeless; and on the other 
without such organization with ideas, instinctive activity 
would be unregulated, uncoordinated and chaotic. Thus 
ideas are energized by being organized with emotional 
instincts. The impulsive force of the instinct becomes a 


‘ motivating force, a striving of the idea to express itself in 
mental and bodily behaviour. The so-called striving or 
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craving of a wish, for example, on this theory, is due to the 
tendency of the instinct to discharge its motivating force. 
From this viewpoint we find the key to the explanation of the 
observed fact that the conserved dispositions of sentiments 
organized by experience strive to find expression, con- 
sciously or subconsciously. 3 
When by reason of some conflicting force or dissociation, 
their conscious equivalents cannot enter awareness, they | 
tend, activated by their emotional instincts, to become — 
active autonomous subconscious processes. 


ConFLICTS 


This brings us to a consideration of conflicts. The 
realization of the fact that human personality is disrupted by 
emotional conflicts is as old as the literature of the world. 
In modern times psychology has attempted to formulate 
their laws, that is all. 

Now when an emotion is aroused a conflict necessarily 
occurs between its impulse and that of any other existing 
affective state, the impulse of which is antagonistic to the 
aim of the former. Consequently an awakened instinct 
or sentiment which is in opposition to that of some other 
instinct or sentiment also in activity meets with resistance. 
Whichever instinct or sentiment, meaning whichever im- 
pulse, is the stronger necessarily downs the other; inhibits 
the central and efferent parts of the process—ideas, emo- 
tions and impulses—though the afferent part conveys the 
stimulus to the central factor. Thus processes of thought 
which the inhibited sentiment or instinct would normally 
excite, or with which it is systematized, are likewise in- 
hibited and behaviour correspondingly modified. These 
statements are only descriptive of what is common experience. 
If one recalls to mind the principal primary emotions (in- 
stincts) such as the sexual, anger, fear, tender feeling, hunger, 
self-abasement, self-assertion, curiosity, etc., this is seen to 
be an obvious biological truth. Fear is suppressed by anger, 
tender feeling, or curiosity (wonder) and vice versa; hunger 
and the sexual instinct by disgust. 

There is one difference, however, between the repression 
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of an instinct (anger, fear, etc.) and that of a sentiment. 
The former may be simply inhibited. A sentiment, however, 
being an idea about which a system of emotional dispositions 
has been organized, when repressed by conflict, or when 
simply out of mind, whether capable of reproduction as 
memory or not, is still conserved, as we have seen, as an 
unconscious neurogram or system of dispositions. As we 
have also seen, so long as it is conserved it is still a part of 
the personality. Even though repressed it is not necessarily 
absolutely inhibited but may be simply dissociated and 
then be able to take on dissociated subconscious activity. As 
a subconscious process the idea continues still organized with 
its emotional dispositions, and the conative forces of these, 
under given conditions, may continue striving to give 
expression to the idea. 

All sorts of phenomena may result from the emotional 
discharge of a subconscious sentiment. Into these I will 
not enter. I may mention here only one phenomenon of 
this striving, namely, the emerging into consciousness of the 
emotional element of the sentiment while the idea remains 
subconscious, thus producing an apparently unaccountable 
fear or joy, feelings of pleasure or pain, etc. 

I forbear to mention illustrative examples of the 
phenomena of conflict which I might easily cite from both 
clinical cases and experimental studies.* 


Tue SETTINGS IN THE PsycHo-NEUROSES 


Now let us return to our examination of the subcon- 
scious part of the settings which give meaning to the con- 
scious or dimly conscious or subconscious ideas of a psycho- 
neurosis. Such an examination will always disclose, I 
believe from my own investigations, conserved subconscious 
sentiments, or dispositions of sentiments, of a varying nature; 
and organized in all of them intensely developed emotional 
instincts. The sentiments may be self-reproaches, or anx- 
ieties, or jealousies, or self-abasement, or fear, or hatred, 


*For examples and a fuller description of conflicts see “The Uuconscious” 
(by the writer) Chapters XV and XVI. 
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Morton Prince 5 
or resentment, or wishes, or doubts, or scruples, or what-not; 
and the instincts are one or a number—centred about each 
idea. 

These are integral and dominating elements in the 
settings. One or the other has acquired a hegomony in the 
confederacy of the setting. Such sentiments tend to be 
activated by the motivating impulses of their emotions, 
that is by the tendency of their instincts to fulfill their aim. 
When so activated they express themselves in psychological 
and bodily behaviour. They thus give rise to conflicts 
with other sentiments with resulting phenomena and they 
excite reactions from other instincts which may be defense 
reactions, such as fear or anger; and from one or other of 
these reactions certain elements arise in consciousness. 
These may be simply an affect, such as anxiety, or a phobic 
or an insistent fixed idea, or it may even be a hallucination. 
Indeed hallucinations may be shown by experimental 
methods to be emergences from subconscious processes of 
this kind and consequently the hallucinations of the insane 
can be logically explained as phenomena determined by 
more or less autonomously functioning dispositions mo- 
tivated into processes below the threshold of consciousness. 

’Of course a stimulus of some kind, either from the 
environment, such as a perception, or from within—an 
associated idea—is the spark which touches off this psycho- 
logical explosive. According to this interpretation any 
sentiment, that is to say, any conserved idea activated by 
any of the innate emotional dispositions, if sufficiently strong, 
may thus become the motive that determines mental and bodily 
behaviour, whether conscious or subconscious. 

When, owing to some specific mechanism, an activated 
sentiment is prevented from emerging into awareness as a 
conscious process, observation has shown that it may 
manifest itself as an autonomous and entirely subconscious 
process. This process, which is then said to be dissociated, 
may often, as in hysteria, be identified with the dissociated 
sentiment (subconscious idea). 

This brings us to the question: Why do not such ideas 
(or processes) wholly emerge into the content of conscious- 
ness; that is to say, why are they subconscious? 
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16 Subconscious Settings of Ideas 


To this difficuit question various answers have been 
given, each being a different interpretation of the facts. 
According to Janet the dissociation is due to the inability 
of the personal consciousness to synthesize the ideas be- 
cause of psychical weakness (épuisement). According to 
Freud it is due to repression which occurs because of the 
peculiar character of the repressed idea. This idea for him 
is always (or nearly always) asexual wish, generally of in- 
fantile origin, motivated by the striving of the sexual force 
or libido. The wish is one which, because of its charac- 
ter, is unpleasant to the personal consciousness and is 
therefore consciously or unconsciously repressed. 

According to my own view, if I may venture to formu- 
late it in general terms, the dissociation may be effected 
by any mental conflict. The impulsive discharge of an 
emotion, whether that of a pure instinctive reaction such as 
fear and anger, or that of a sentiment, tends, as observation 
shows, to inhibit or dissociate antagonistic instincts and 
sentiments, and whole systems of ideas in which such in- 
stincts and sentiments are systematized. Hence in the 
conflict of antagonistic sentiments, wishes, doubts and 
scruples, of antagonistic interests evoked by unsolved prob- 
lems, in the conflict of anxieties with the desire for mental 
peace, in a conflict with self-reproaches or the fear of self- 
blame, in a conflict with an overwhelming emotion dis- 
charging its impulsive force in almost every direction, in 
short, through any one of the multitude of conflicts, by which 
the human mind may be literally torn and distracted, one 
or other of the contending factors may be inhibited by an 
antagonistic impulse and so dissociated as to be incapable 
of taking part in the processes of thought and thus pre- 
vented from emerging into consciousness. 

But it may not be absolutely inhibited. If its own 
motivating impulses are sufficiently strong it may take on 
autonomous dissociated SsubcOnsciou sativity, and manifest 
itself by various phenomena. The consideration of these 
belongs to special psychology and is beyond the scope of 
our subject. I only wish to point out that, according to my 
observations and interpretation of such phenomena, any 
conserved disposition motivated by almost any emotional 
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impulse, that is to say, almost any of the motives of life— 
any of the longings or fears, or resentments, or antipathies, 
or jealousies, or hatreds, or affections, or curiosities—which 
torment poor human nature, may become a subconscious 
process. Any of these many activate ‘a process which may 
continue entirely outside of the personal awareness and 
exhibit all the characteristics of intelligence—of volition, 
imagination, emotions, etc. 

Under other conditions any subconscious motive, al- 
though not emerging itself into the personal consciousness, 
may indirectly determine the content of that consciousness— 
that is mental behaviour—in that it is a dynamic factor in 
that “psychic whole” of ideas which we have discussed, and 
also in that the secondary or sequential processes to which it 
gives rise, not being in conflict with the dissociating force, 
may emerge as conscious processes. Thus for example, 
a wholly or dimly subconscious sentiment of jealousy may 
determine secondary rationalization such as moral repro- 
bation of the object of the jealousy. These ideas may 
emerge as a conscious interpretation of certain concrete acts 
of a given individual who is the object. These ideas thus 
emerging become conscious processes of thought without 
the individual realizing the motivating factor. He is then 
said to be “unconsciously” motivated by jealousy. Or 
similarly certain ideational processes may emerge, producing 
falsification of reasoning, self-deception, delusive view- 
points, delusions, etc. Or certain elements of a_ sub- 
conscious process may emerge into the focus or fringe of the 
personal consciousness as indefinable emotion, insistent 
ideas, obsessions, impulsions, hallucinations, etc. When 
the emotion of anxiety pertaining to a subconscious process 
alone emerges into awareness we have a pure anxiety state. 
When an idea and its emotion emerges we have a phobia. 
In this case it often will be found that the meaning of the 
obsessing idea is to be found in the fringe or background of 
the mind. When sensory “images” pertaining to the sub- 
conscious “ideas” emerge we have hallucinations.- On the 
other hand, the whole process may be subconscious, pro- 
ducing automatisms of various kinds. Different combina- 
tions and interactions of subconscious and conscious pro- 
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cesses may produce multiform phenomena, normal and 
abnormal. Among these those of conflict are conspicuously 
important. These facts are easily demonstrated experi- 
mentally in subconscious personalities, and other patho- 
logical conditions. The details of mechanisms by which 
such phenomena are produced constitute problems which 
by themselves still need to be worked out. 

In the light of these fundamental principles, through 
such phenomena we can realize the importance of a knowl- 
edge of the functions of the Subconscious for Psychiatry. 
Without such a knowledge no psychiatrist is properly 
equipped to understand the problems set before him. 


THERAPEUTICS 


The therapeutics is simple in principle. It consists 
only first in discovering the dominating sentiments in the 
subconscious setting, and second by educational processes 
altering these sentiments to others which change the ego- 
centric meaning of ideas, viewpoint and attitude of mind, 
and thus adapt the patient to his environment. In the fun- 
tional psychoses I find in practice that it works. 
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OBSESSIONS OF NORMAL MINDS 
CHARLES SCOTT BERRY 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


HE following study is necessarily fragmentary as 
it is merely a part of a larger investigation which 
has not yet been completed. But possibly the 
facts that are here presented may be of some value 

in throwing light on the character and extent of obsessions 
in normal individuals. 

About two hundred students in educational psychology, 
almost all of whom were seniors, were asked a series of 
questions which they were to answer in writing. The 
answers to these questions were handed to the instructor 
at the next meeting of the sections two days later. The 
two questions asked that bear directly upon the subject 
of this paper were as follows:— 

1. “Do you have or have you had any fixed ideas?” 

2. “Do you have any ideas which involuntarily come 
to you when fatigued?” 

The writer explained that he meant by a fixed idea any 
idea which came unsolicited and remained even when the 
subject tried to get rid of it. The term obsession was not 
used as it was feared that this term would carry with it the 
idea of a pathological condition, and consequently stand in 
the way of an honest confession on the part of the student. 
The student was not required to describe his fixed ideas, 
but he was requested to do so if he were willing. Of the 
two hundred or more students who were asked these ques- 
tions, about twenty-five per cent said that they either had 
had or did have fixed ideas. Many of them did not attempt 
to describe their ideas but a large percentage did and from 
these we gain an idea of the character and extent of the 
obsessions common to such a large percentage of normal 
individuals. The following are some of the answers given 
to these questions :— 

“T used to have a fixed idea of a monstrous stone so 
high that I couldn’t see its top, and the stone would begin 
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to roll toward me menacingly. I haven’t had it, however, 
since I was a little youngster. So now it is very vague. 
Only the fearful sensation remains.” 

“When I am fatigued I always get the idea that I 
must solve some weighty problem that is awaiting me. I 
don’t know what sort of problem it is to be solved, but 
whatever it is, it makes me worry because I realize it is 
my duty to unravel it, and the power to do so is just beyond 
my reach. I have another real problem which I try to 
solve when I am fatigued. I can see a table with objects 
upon it. This table moves upward through the air until 
it touches the ceiling. The objects go on through the 
ceiling then I turn the table upside down and all of the 
objects stay on it. I try to get the table to touch the floor 
and have the objects go right through the floor as they did 
through the ceiling. The distressing thing about this is 
that I can never get the table clear down to the floor. 
It seems as if it were always an inch above it. If I try to 
think of it a half inch from the floor it usually ascends 
about three inches higher.” 

“T have had and still have a fixed idea that causes me 
any amount of discomfort. I don’t remember ever being 
seriously injured with a knife wherefore I should feel great 
fear toward one. I can’t imagine where I ever developed 
such a feeling of perfect terror for that object. ‘The thought 
of it comes at most inopportune times when there is no 
occasion at all for its appearance. I can be talking on an 
apparently interesting topic of conversation when all at 
once without any warning, whatever, I shudder as I feel 
the blade of a knife hurting me. I know it is ridiculous to 
imagine that I am being cut, but I cannot help being fright- 
ened. The knife seems to wound me in various places 
at different times. Sometimes I can feel the sharp blade 
in my mouth and I am perfectly certain that in real life 
it never was there. I haven’t told anyone of the queer 
sensation for I do not wish to be considered abnormal. 
I was discouraged from telling by my mother, who, noticing 
me shudder on one occasion, said I had either a very vivid 
imagination, or that I should apply for a place in the psycho- 
pathic ward. I prefer to be at large.” 
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“T can not say that I have had any fixed ideas in 
particular. There is one thing, however, which often comes 
to me, even when not suggested by the name or object 
itself, and it is very difficult to get rid of. I imagine the 
blade of a knife closing down on one of my fingers. It is 
either pinching the flesh between the blade and knife or else 
cutting into the flesh at the end of my finger. It is an 
unpleasant sensation, and often comes unexpected. I find 
it hard to get rid of sometimes.” 

“For three years whenever I allowed myself to be 
idle I was obsessed by the idea that I saw a large roll of 
carpet which rolled or unrolled itself eternally. As for 
recurrent words, I have a habit while dreaming of different 
things of breaking in on my reflections with the words, ‘and 
then’ or ‘and after that.” The idea of the coolness of the 
grass is the one which comes to me most often when fat- 
igued.” 

“When I was about eight years of age I had a fixed 
idea. I thought I was going to cut my throat from ear to 
ear with a certain large butcher-knife in my grandmother’s 
kitchen. I couldn’t throw off the idea. I was afraid to go 
near the knife. This persisted for about two weeks, then 
gradually wore off. When fatigued certain combinations 
of words or letters recur again and again. Often I am 
wholly unaware of their origin. For instance the words 
‘sy’, ‘cip’ have come to me over and over the last few days, 
and I am absolutely ignorant of where or when I heard or 
saw them. Often at night when very tired just before I fall 
asleep I read page after page of a large magazine in which 
there is absolutely no meaning—just a jumble of words. 
Yet I feel no irritation and my mind is absolutely satisfied 
with the jumble. I read down the columns, turn the pages 
and am aware of a half-tone illustration in the middle of the 
page but never see it distinctly.” 

“Whether it is to the point or not I do not know—but 
for the past ten years I have repeatedly found myself 
when thoughtlessly scribbling, writing the name‘ Claudius.’ 
I have no idea why this is, but it certainly has stuck.” 

“When fatigued I always picture vast horizons with 
a single occupant—as for instance, a single ship upon a 
large sea, or a vast desert in the middle of which is a single 
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tent—outside, acamel and then a lonely Arab on his knees 
toward Mecca.” 

“T am not sure the following would be designated as a 
fixed idea, but I have never been able to discover any reason 
for the occurrence. My home for several years was on a 
farm. I never went into the large barn alone that I did not 
feel impelled to look at the rafters to see whether there was 
not some one hanging there. I realized the foolishness of 
the idea but could never drive it away, and in spite of all 
my resolutions to the contrary I invariably looked almost 
before I realized what I was doing. The impression was 
not nearly so vivid when others were present. Whether it 
would persist now that three or four years have elapsed I 
do not know.” 

“‘T have no fixed idea that comes to me and I can’t get 
rid of it. However, this was not the case a few years back. 
At that time whenever I started upon a dreaming tour my 
dreams were regularly interrupted by the image of a man 
who was constantly sneering and making a br—br—sound 
at me. When fatigued I have two distinct ideas that come 
to me invariably if I am alone.” 

“T do have fixed ideas but they may not be of the kind 
you have reference to. Always when I am at a railway 
station watching a train come in I have a desire to jump in 
front of it and I never have been able to get rid of this feeling. 
The same thing happened when I saw Niagara Falls this 
summer. I felt as though something were urging me to 
jump into them.” 

In studying these obsessions in normal individuals one 
is struck by two things: First, that without external assist- 
ance the obsession in so many cases seems to run its course 
and disappears, or at least loses its emotional force; second, 
that in a large percentage of these cases the beginning of 
the obsession goes back to childhood. 

A careful study of the mechanisms of the obsessions of 
normal minds by means of the psychological methods of | 
investigation which have proved so successful in the study 
of pathological obsessions would doubtless be of value not 
only in adding to our knowledge of the obsessions of normal 
minds, but also in showing their relation to pathological 


obsessions. 
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PSYCHOPATHOLOGY OF EVERYDAY LIFE* 


A Critical Review of Dr. Sigmund Freud’s Theories 
MEYER SOLOMON, CHICAGO 


E have here presented to us a very welcome Eng- 

lish edition of Freud’s famous book. Brill is to 

be praised for the excellence of the translation 

which has been made of the fourth German edition. 
The translator explains in the brief introduction that while 
the original text was strictly followed, “linguistic difficulties 
often made it necessary to modify or substitute some of the 
author’s cases by examples comprehensible to the English 
speaking reader.” 

By way of introduction the reviewer will say that if, as 
Brill says in the introduction, this book is the author’s most 
popular work, there must be certain definite reasons for it. 
In the first place, Freud does not harp upon sexual themes 
in this work to anything like the extent that we find in his 
other works. In the second place, the book is very novel, 
very interesting and entertaining, and one feels that per- 
sonal touch with the author which one generally does not 
gain in reading the great majority of works. One is im- 
pressed by the honesty, frankness, sincerity and boldness of 
the author. How many men are there who would permit 
themselves to be frank enough and daring enough, in a book 
of this sort, to give such an example, with his explanation 
(with which I do not agree), as Freud gives on page 193.’ 


*Psychopathology of Everyday Life. By Professor Dr. Sigmund Freud, LL. D. 
Authorized English edition, with introduction by A. A. Brill, Ph. B., M. D., Chief 
of Clinic of Psychiatry, Columbia University; Chief of the Neurological Depart- 
ment, Bronx Hospital and Dispensary; former Assistant Physician in the Central 
Islip State Hospital, and in the Clinic of Psychiatry, Zurich. New York: The 
MacmillanCompany. 1914. $3.50. 


‘Where he attempts to prove that clumsy movements may be used “uncon- 
sciously”’ in a most refined way for sexual purposes, as illustrated by his awkward 
conduct toward a young girl when both he and she were, as it were, competing to be 
the first to place a chair for the girl’s very old uncle, and he (Freud) endeavored to 
intercept her efforts which were proving successful. 

The example of one of his erroneously carried-out actions with an analysis of 
same on page 195 and 196 is still more frank and more daring (even though, as 1 
believe, unfounded.) 
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Another reason why this book is popular must be found in 
the fact that the fallacy in Freud’s method of reasoning and 
arriving at conclusions which is noticeably displayed at so 
many points in this book is not or has not been clearly or at 
all unearthed or at any rate clearly understood by the 
general reader. Finally, it is a work which makes one 
think. And if Freud is wrong, and most of us believe that 
he is, in any of his conclusions or in his method, it is incum- 
bent upon us to prove our case. 

Before attempting to do this I may be permitted to 
drop the remark that, in spite of all the good qualities in 
the book, and even if all of Freud’s conclusions were true 
(which, in fact, | do not believe them to be), this is not the 
sort of work which I would care to recommend to any but 
students of the mind, who are in a state of fairly positive 
mental equilibrium. In other words, 1 would not favor 
recommending this work to the usual lay reader, and would 
surely prohibit its use by individuals who are suffering from 
a psychoneurosis, since it would tend, in my opinion, to 
aggravate their mental state, it would make them more mor- 
bidly introspective and more morbidly self-centered than 
they were before and would give them much misinformation. 

In view of the fact that this is a recent translation of 
one of Freud’s most popular writings, and in view of the 
further facts that the so-called psychopathological acts of 
everyday life are of such universal occurrence and of such a 
nature that. mosf of us have frequent, in fact almost innum- 
erable opportunities to verify or disprove Freud’s conclusion, 
particularly because of the simple nature of these manifesta- 
tions as compared with the relative complexity and longer 
life history of the more pronounced forms of mental dissocia- 
tion, the impulse is very strong in the reviewer to take this 
book as a peg on which to hang a criticism of the theories 
of Freud, in special relation to the ideas propounded in this 
book. 

The reviewer must admire the frankness, the open- 
heartedness, the sincerity and genuineness of purpose in all 
that Freud says. Likewise his intensive observation, his 
analytical tendencies and his ingenuity call for praise. This 
book seems to me to be one of the most logical and one of 
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the least sexual of Freud’s works, as it is least full of un- 
proven and incorrect generalizations. It is no wonder to 
the reviewer that the naive, witty arguments and peculiar 
psychological reasoning, with the implication of repression, 
“unconscious” and the other elements of the Freudian 
theories here displayed, prepared a fertile soil for or flowed 
out of his ideas of the significance of wit and its relation to 
“the unconscious.” 

There is a noticeable tendency here and there to speak 
in careful, non-generalized but nevertheless frequently vague 
statements, but this is more than compensated for by his 
general and unqualified declarations at other points, particu- 
larly in the last few pages of the final chapter of this book. 
The author has throughout adopted a modest and com- 
mendable method of presentation. 

Freud endeavors to prove the truth of his conclusions 
by the presentation of numerous illustrations. It may even 
be said that the.number of supportive cases presented in 
certain portions of the book is apt to confuse the issue if one 
is not on one’s guard. A thorough, far-reaching, profound, 
intensive analysis of one case or of a few typical cases would 
be of much:more value than the citation of so many cases as 
are at times presented by Freud. The cases cited are all 
very interesting little stories, most of them witty and in- 
genious. But it must be remembered that stories may be 
true or untrue, or positively, probably or possibly true. 
But even in the case of the possible truth of the explanations 

offered by Freud, this possibility could not be proven by the 
argument and reasoning of Freud, with the free manipulation 
of “‘the unconscious,” repression, and the rest. 

Another point worthy of mention in this connection is 
that Freud apparently accepts, at least he presents without 
criticism, the explanations offered by Jones, Brill, Frenczi, 
Maeder and others, in support of illustrative cases which 
are perhaps more generalized, more dogmatic and more pos- 
itive in their generalizations than his own statements are. 
Although recognizing that Freud himself has come forward 
and criticized Wilde Psychoanalyse, yet it has always seemed 
to me that his nearest friends and followers have been the 
worst transgressors, and are recognized generally as the dis- 
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semitors of his theories. His acceptance and quotation of 
many borrowed cases added to this addition without criti- 
cism leads me to believe that he also accepts their analyses 
and interpretations as true. To prove that this assumption 
on my part is correct | need do no more than mention the 
fact that Hitschmann’s compiled work (Freud’s Theories of 
the Neuroses,”) revised by Freud, as Hitschmann states in 
the preface, shows that Freud himself believes in these ideas. 

The ideas or theories or rather the general thesis here 
laid down, to the superficial thinker and to him who accepts 
things somewhat uncritically and jumps to conclusions, may 
seem not only plausible but even conclusive, let alone inter- 
esting, novel, entertaining, and suggestive. 

There is more than a grain of the Sherlock Holmes sort 
of guess work, of jumping to conclusions with (possible) 
explanations, the result of superficial investigations. The 
explanations offered might as well or as often be wrong as 
right—if not more so. Snap-shot, short-cut diagnosis seems 
to be the rule. 

Hardly a single case presented, as a matter of fact I do 
not really find a solitary one, is sound or in any way logical 
proof, let alone clinching evidence, of the views offered us. 
This is dependent upon the faulty reasoning. 

In spite of his failure to prove the validity of his thesis, 
many of Freud’s remarks not directly related to this general 
theme, show a keen, penetrating psychological insight and 
a lively imagination. 

The book is divided into ten chapters which deal, re- 
spectively, with the following subjects: Forgetting of 
proper names, forgetting of foreign words, forgetting of 
names and order of words, childhood and concealing mem- 
ories, mistakes in speech, mistakes in reading and writing, 
forgetting of impressions and resolutions, erroneously 
carried out actions, symptomatic and chance actions, errors, 
combined faulty acts, and a concluding chapter on de- 
terminism, chance and superstitious beliefs. 

The reviewer would like very much to take this book 
up chapter by chapter and dissect the various conclusions, 
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the proof for them and the method of arriving at same. 
He is prevented from doing this not because he considers 
the problems not sufficiently important but because of 
limitation of space. Besides, since the final chapter in the 
book contains Freud’s final conclusions, he feels that this is 
sufficient to force home the general problems and issues 
under consideration. 


Freup’s Conc.usions RapIcaAL 


Tempting as it is to present an abstract of each chapter 
in this book, with a critical dissection of the conclusion 
reached, I shall merely offer a few illustrations of Freud’s 
careful and guarded statements at one point as contrasted 
with his more generalized and sweeping standpoints in 
another. For example, at the end .of the first chapter in 
which he deals with the forgetting of names, Freud says 
that he surely will not venture to assert that all cases of 
name-forgetting belong to this same category (discussed 
in the chapter) and admits that without doubt certain 
cases of name forgetting occur in a simpler way and con- 
cludes by stating that “besides the simple forgetting of 
proper names there 1s another forgetting which 1s motivated by 
repression.”*® And yet in a foot-note in the next chapter 
Freud says: “It seems now quite possible that the appearance 
of any kind of substitutive recollection is a constant sign— 
perhaps only characteristic and misleading—of the purposive 
forgetting motivated by repression, ’’* while on the preceding 
page he declares that “the appearance or non-appearance 
of incorrect substitutive recollections does not constitute 
an essential distinction.”® This means that word forgetting 
without substitutive recollection can be explained by Freud 
in the same way as forgetting with substitutive recollection. 
Freud’s famous example of the forgetting of the word aliguis 
by his young Jewish acquaintance is the foundation for this 
conclusion. 

SItalics Freud’s Page 13. 

*Page 24. Italics mine. 

*Page 25. 
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Again Freud says that through the analysis of a large 
number of cases of forgetting or faulty reproduction of the 
order of words he found his theories of the mechanisms of 
forgetting mentioned below to be of “almost universal 
validity’® and in the very next sentence but one he says: 
“What is common to ail these cases regardless of the material 
is the fact that the forgotten or distorted material becomes 
connected through some associative road with an uncon- 
scious stream of thought which gives rise to the influence 
that comes to light as forgetting.” 

In his consideration of mistakes in speech Freud speaks 
of his theory as being almost invariably*® true, then in the 
next chapter includes mistakes (including omissions) in 
reading and writing as being of the same order, and then 
under his discussion of the forgetting of impressions and 
experiences (knowledge) and resolutions and intentions, 
with which he deals in the self-same manner, he formulates 
the following statement: “‘ The forgetting in all cases is 
proved to be founded on a motive of displeasure.”® 

At another point, under “erroneously carried-out 
actions,”” Freud says that all lapses of motor functions 
(speech, actions, etc.) are included in his explanation—which 
is the same as for the other slight functional disturbances 
of the daily life of healthy people.”*® 

®*Page 36. 

"Italics mine. Page 36. It may be argued that possibly Freud here means 
only all those cases in which he found his theories to be true. My interpretation 
of this passage, however, plus what precedes and follows it in that chapter and in 
the entire book, does not seem to lead to any other conclusion than that Freud 


really means “to all these cases,” of the type mentioned (forgetting or faulty 
recollection of the order of words), without further qualification. 


SItalics mine. Page 8o. 


®Page 138. Italics Freud’s. It may be argued that “‘in all cases” here means 
‘n all the cases reported in this work. On page 163, Freud says: “As in the preced- 
ing functional disturbances, | have collected the cases of neglect (of resolutions or 
intentions) through forgetting wh'ch I have observed in myself, and endeavored 
to explain them. I have found that they could invariably (italics mine—M. S.) 
be traced to some interference of unknown, and unadmitted motives—or, as may 
be said, they were due to a counter-will.” But later, on pages 169 and 170, Freud 
makes this statement even more generalized and unequivocal by declaring: ““We 
have invariably italics mine—M. S.) found that intentions of some importance are 
forgotten when obscure motives arise to disturb them. In still less important in- 
tentions we find a second mechanism of forgetting. Here a counter-will becomes 
transferred to the resolution from something else after an external association has 
been fo med _ etween the latter and the content of the resolution.” 


10Page 177. 
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Whereas, on page 186 he says: “I actually believe that 
we must accept this explanation for a whole series" of 
seemingly accidental awkward movements,” and on page 
189 he asserts: “As can sometimes’ be demonstrated by 
analysis, the dropping of objects or the overturning and 
breaking of the same are very frequently utilized as the 
expression of unconscious streams of thought, but more 
often they serve to represent the superstitious or odd 
significances connected therewith in popular sayings;”’ and 
again on page 191 he declares: “Similarly, to fall, to make a 
misstep, or to slip need not always’ be interpretated as an 
entirely accidental miscarriage of a motor action;” and 
whereas yet again in his discussion, extending from page 
198 to 209 inclusive, of unconscious intentional attempts 
at self-infliction of injury and even self-destruction (un- 
successful or successful) originating from a desire for self- 
punishment, “usually expressing itself in self-reproach, or 
contributing to the formation of a symptom, which skilfully 
makes use of an external situation” being at the bottom of 
apparent accidents of this sort, he uses such terms as “some- 
times,” and “as a rule;” we are surprised to find such an 
unqualified statement as that on pages 192 to 193 which 
reads as follows: “That accidental actions are really in- 
tentional will find no greater credence in any other sphere 
than in sexuality, where the border between the intention 
and accident hardly seems discernible.” 

A statement, made by Freud himself, is most illuminat- 
ing on this point. He says, “we are forced to conclude that 
all divisions used in this treatise are of only descriptive 
significance and contradict the inner unity of the sphere of 
manifestation.”** This means that the basic mental mech- 
anisms and mental content as well as the ultimate explanations 
or motives are the same for all of the psychopathologic acts of 
everyday life. With this I agree. Therefore, in spite of the 
less positive and more careful assertions in some places, I 
am led to believe that his final and general conclusions are 
his real beliefs. 


11Ttalics mine. 12Ttalics mine. 18Ttalics mine. 
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Without attempting to prove this point by further 
quotations or by analyzing and presenting his many in- 
teresting but erroneous conclusions throughout the book, 
let us proceed to his final chapter. I believe that I can 
serve my purpose best by giving a brief presentation of 
Freud’s views as they are offered to us in this concluding 
chapter, supplemented by certain helpful statements in 
other portions of the work. 

Although, as mentioned above, Freud here and there 
assumes a conservative attitude, we find, however, that in 
the end his conclusions are radical and sweeping. 

Exposition of Freud’s wews. I can best and most 
truthfully give the reader Freud’s ideas by quoting him 
more or less at length. He says: “As a general result of the 
preceding separate discussions we must put down the follow- 
ing principle: Certain inadequacies of our psychic capacities— 
whose common character will soon be more definitely determined 
—and certain performances which are apparently uninten-. 
tional prove to be well motivated when subjected to the psycho- 
analytic investigation, and are determined through the con- 
sclousness of unknown motives. 

“In order to belong to this class of phenomena thus 
explained a faulty psychic action must satisfy the following 
conditions :— 

““(a) It must not exceed a certain measure, which is 
firmly established through our estimation, and is designated 
by the expression ‘within normal limits.’ 

“(b) It must evince the character of the momentary 
and temporary disturbance. The same action must have 
been previously performed more correctly or we must 
always rely on ourselves to perform it more correctly; if we 
are corrected by others we must immediately recognize the 
truth of the correction and the incorrectness of our, psychic 
action. 

““(c) If we at all perceive a faulty action, we must not 
perceive in ourselves any motivation of the same, but must 
attempt to explain it through ‘inattention’ or attribute it to 
an ‘accident.’ 

“Thus there remain in this group the cases of forgetting 
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and the errors, despite better knowledge, the lapses in 
speaking, reading and writing, the erroneously carried-out 
actions, and the so-called chance actions.” 


Freud asks himself the question: “Does the solution 
given for faulty and chance actions apply in general or 
only in particular cases, and if only in the latter, what are 
the conditions under which it may also be employed in the 
explanation of the other phenomena?’’!® 


His reply to this question is as follows: “In answer to 
this question my experiences leave me in the lurch. I can 
only urge against considering the demonstrated connections 
as rare, for as often as I have made the test in myself and 
with my patients it was always definitely demonstrated 
exactly as in the examples reported, or there were at least 
good reasons to assume this. One should not be surprised, 
however, when one does not succeed every time in finding 
the concealed meaning of the symptomatic action, as the 
amount of inner resistances raising themselves against the 
solution must be considered a deciding factor. Also, it is 
not always possible to explain every individual dream of 
one’s self or of one’s patients. To substantiate the general 
validity of the theory, it is enough if one can penctrate 
only a certain distance into the hidden associations. The 
dream which proves refractory when the solution is attempt- 
ed on the following day can often be robbed of its secret a 
week or a month later, when the psychic factors combating 
one another have been reduced as a consequence of a real 
change that has meanwhile taken place. The same applies 
to the solution of faulty and symptomatic actions. It 
would therefore be wrong to affirm of all cases which resist 
analysis that they are caused by another psychic mechanism 
than that here revealed; such assumption requires more 
than negative proofs; morever, the readiness to believe in 
a different explanation of faulty and symptomatic actions, 
which probably exists universally in all normal persons, 
does not prove anything; it is obviously an expression of the 
same psychic forces which produced the secret, which there- 


15 Pages 277-9. 16Page 324. 
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32 Psychopathology of Everyday Life 
fore strives to protect and struggle against its elucidation. ”!” 

And again: “If in the determinations of faulty and 
symptomatic actions we separate the unconscious motive 
from its co-active physiological and psychophysical relations, 
the question remains open whether there are still other 
factors within normal limits which, like the unconscious 
motive, and in its place can produce faulty and symptom- 
atic actions on the road of the relations. It is not my task 
to answer this question.””® 

Freud then asks himself: (1) What is the content and 
the origin of the thoughts and feelings which show them- 
selves through faulty and chance actions? (2) What are 
the conditions which force a thought or a feeling to make 
use of these occurrences as a means of expression and place 
it in a position to do so? (3) Can constant and definite 
association be demonstrated between the manner of the 
faulty action and the qualities brought to expression through 
it 

“In the examples which I have given from my psycho- 
analyses” says Freud, “it is found that the entire speech is 
either under the influence of thoughts which have become 
active simultaneously, or under absolutely unconscious 
thoughts which betray themselves either through the 
disturbance itself, or which evince an indirect influence by 
making it possible for the individual parts of the uncon- 
sciously intended speech to disturb one another. The 
retained or unconscious thoughts from which the disturb- 
ances in speech emanate are of the most varied origin. A 
general survey does not reveal any definite direction.” 

“Comparative examinations of examples of mistakes 
in reading and writing lead to the same conclusions.”™ 

“But one is on different ground when it comes to the 
examination of forgetting in the literal sense—1i. ¢., the 
forgetting of past experiences. The principal conditions of 
the normal process in forgetting are unknown. We are also 
reminded of the fact that not all is forgotten which we 


17Pages 325-6. 
18Page 326. 19Page 327. 
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believe to be. Our explanation here deals only with those 
cases in which the forgetting arouses our astonishment, in 
so far as it infringes the rule that the unimportant is for- 
gotten, while the important matter is guarded by memory. 
Analysis of these examples of forgetting which seem to 
demand a special explanation shows that the motive of for- 
getting is always an unwillingness to recall something which 
may evoke painful feelings. We come to the conjecture 
that this motive universally strives for expression in psychic 
life, but is inhibited through other and contrary forces from 
regularly manifesting itself. ‘The extent and the significance 
of this dislike to recall painful impressions seems worthy 
of the most painstaking psychologic investigation. The 
question as to what special conditions render possible the 
universally resistant forgetting in individual cases cannot 
be solved through this added association.” 


“A different factor steps into the foreground in the 
forgetting of resolutions; the supposed conflict resulting in 
the repression of the painful memory becomes tangible, and 
in the analysis of the examples one regularly recognizes a 
counter-will which opposes but does not put an end to the 
resolution. As in previously discussed acts, we here also 
recognize two types of the psychic process: the counter-will 
either turns directly against the resolution (in intentions of 
some consequence) or it is substantial'y foreign to the reso- 
lution itself and establishes its connection with it through 
an outer association (in almost indifferent resolutions). 

“The same conflict governs the phenomena of errone- 
ously carried-out actions. The impulse which manifests 
itself in the disturbances of the action is frequently a counter- 
impulse. Still oftener it is altogether a strange impulse 
which only utilizes the opportunity to express itself through 
a disturbance in the execution of the action. The cases in 
which the disturbance is the result of an inner contradiction 
are the most significant ones, and also dea! with the more 
important activities. 

“The inner conflict in the chance or symptomatic 
actions then merges into the background. ‘These motor 
expressions which are least thought of, or are entirely over- 
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looked by consciousness, serve as the expressions of numerous 
unconscious or restrained feelings. For the most part 
they represent symbolically wishes and phantoms.” 

In this way Freud has answered the third question 
propounded above. 

In answer to the first question concerning the origin of 
the thoughts and emotions which find expression in faulty 
actions, Freud says: ‘“‘We can say that in a series of cases 
the origin of the disturbing thoughts can be readily traced 
to repressed emotions of the psychic life. . . . The 
manifold sexual currents play no insignificant part in these 
repressed feelings.”” 

In reply to the second question concerning the psycho- 
logic conditions which are responsible for “‘the fact that a 
thought must seek expression, not in its complete form but, 
as it were, in parasitic form, as a modification and dis- 
turbance of another”™ Freud states that “from the most 
striking examples of faulty actions it is quite obvious that this 
determinant should be sought in a relation to’ conscious 
capacity, or in the more or less firmly pronounced character 
of the ‘repressed’ material. But an examination of this 
series of examples shows that this character consists of many 
indistinct elements. The tendency to overlook something 
because it is wearisome, or because the concerned thought 
does not really belong to the intended matter—these feelings 
seem to play the same role as motives for the suppression 
of a thought (which later depends for expression on the 
disturbance of another), as the moral condemnation of a 
rebellious emotional feeling, or as the origin of absolutely 
unconscious trains of thought.”* But this is of value 
only in showing us that “‘the more harmless the motivation 
of the faulty act the less obnoxious, and hence the less 
incapable of consciousness, the thought to which it gives 
expression; the easier also is the solution of the problem 
after we have turned our attention to it. . . . Where 
one deals with motivation through actually repressed 


21Pages 330-1-2-3. 
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feelings the solution requires a painstaking analysis, which 
may sometimes strike against difficulties or turn out un- 
successful. 

This leads Freud to speak in the following fashion: 
“One is therefore justified in taking the result of this last 
investigation as an indication of the fact that the satisfactory 
explanation of the psychologic determinations of faulty and 
chance actions is to be acquired in another way and from 
another source.”* And he then goes on to indicate the 
direction of this broader direction. ‘The mechanism of the 
faulty and chance actions, as we have learned to know it 
through the application of analysis, shows in the most 
essential points an agreement with the mechanism of dream 
formation, which [ have discussed in the chapter “The 
Dream Work’ of my book on the interpretation of dreams. 
Here, as there, one finds the condensation and compromise 
formation (‘contamination’); in addition the situation is 
much the same, since unconscious thoughts find expression 
as modifications of other thoughts in unusual ways and 
through outer associations. ‘The incongruities, absurdities, 
and errors in the dream content by virtue of which the dream 
is scarcely recognized as a psychic achievement originate 
in the same way—to be sure, through freer usage of the 
existing material—as the common error of our everyday life; 
here, as there, the appearance of the incorrect function 1s ex- 
plained through the peculiar interference of two or more correct 
actions.’’ 

“The correct understanding of this strange psychic 
work which allows the faulty actions to originate like the 
dream pictures will only be possible after we have discovered 
that the psychoneurotic symptoms, particularly the psychic 
formations of hysteria and compulsion neurosis, repeat in 
their mechanisms all the essential features of this mode of 
operation. The continuation of our investigation would 
therefore have to begin at this point.”’”” 

Freud justly declares that “‘the border line between 
the nervous, normal, and abnormal states is indistinct, and 


25 Page 335. 
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that we are all slightly nervous. Regardless of all medical 
experience, one may construe various types of such barely 
suggested nervousness, the formes frustes of the neuroses.” 

He insists that “the common denominator of the 
mildest as well as the severest cases, to which the faulty and 
chance actions contribute, lies im the ability to refer the 
phenomena to unwelcome, repressed, psychic material, which, 
though pushed away from consciousness, 1s nevertheless not 
robbed of all capacity to express itself.” 

I have quoted Freud verbatim at such length in order 
to present his ideas in his own words. I regret that I cannot 
quote him at greater length since many of his statements 
are most astonishing. 


Some WipER MEANINGS OF FREUD’s VIEWS 


Summarizing Freud’s views, in general terms, we may 
say that he considers all these so-called psychopathological 
acts of everyday life to be dependent upon, in fact due to 
certain definite internal factors of a determining nature, 
the motive or purpose being of a personal, individualistic 
psychological nature; unconscious streams of thought or 
ideas, of which the individual is entirely unaware, which 
have been repressed at some time in the past by the in- 
dividual because of their disagreeable, displeasurable or 
painful nature,-which are striving for expression, and which, 
without any real evidences of emotional disturbance, produce 


these psychopathologic acts in an intentional manner as 


symptoms of their existence or as defensive movements 
against their too frank expression. The circumstances 
attending these performances do but act as favorable 
opportunities for these striving thoughts to come to the 
surface. 

This conception, then, postulates an inner, hidden, 
contriving and ingenious personality or other self, allied 
to the concepts of demoniacal possession. There, hidden 
in the region of Freud’s “unconscious,” skulk those sneaking 
thoughts which have been crowded into the subterranean 


2*Page 337. 
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regions of the mind. In the words of the street, “the lid 
has been put on” and the little feliow who is cooped up in 
his prison house is making desperate efforts to escape. 
He hides himself from the fellow who is holding and keeping 
the lid on him and at the same time hides himself from or 
is hidden from the knowledge of others. ‘Thus the spectators 
as well as the personal consciousness of the individual have 
no inkling of what is going on within the cooped-up regions 
of the unconscious. But these unconscious thoughts, this 
real and living personality on the floor below, is fighting 
bravely for survival and for a means or an opportunity for 
expression. And he takes or rather seizes upon every 
favorable opportunity for stealthily, unbeknown to every- 
body, including his very master, giving evidence of his 
insistent presence. And how does he make himself known 
in this manner? It is in hidden form, in disguise, in mask, 
in remote bodily disturbances, in breaches of conduct—in 
the psychopathologic acts of everyday life (as well as in 
other ways). And so we find that this little fellow, really 
the little or better the big devil down below, fights vigorously 
for freedom. And all of this goes on without the owner 
of this little fellow knowing a blessed word about it all, 
and with none of the ordinary manifestations of emotion. 
Only by little tricks, by sleight-of-hand work, by peculiar 
manipulations, does this hidden and repressed personality 
throw faint shadows of his form upon the screen. ‘These 
are the psychopathologic acts of everyday life of which 
Freud speaks. They are but the checkers on the board 
which are being shifted from place to place, are made to 
disappear or to appear, frequently with suddenness, always 
in most startling and mysterious ways, the moves in the 
game being made by hidden hands which, when followed 
back, show that the unknown force arose from the uncon- 
scious personality which was directing the play or leading 
the orchestra from behind the scenes. 


And so we have every favorable opportunity being 
taken advantage of for the appearance, in symbolic or 
disguised form, of these thoughts, with the forgetting, with 
or without substitutive recollection, of proper names, of 
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foreign names, of the order of words, and of impressions 
and resolutions, with mistakes in speech, reading and 
writing, with erroneously carried out and symptomatic 
and chance actions, with errors and in other ways.” 

In brief Freud deals with the various so-called psycho- 
pathological acts of everyday life in the same way that he 
has dealt with dreams, wit, the psychoneuroses and other 
conditions. 

Let us approach the problem by a consideration of the 
significance of this book of Freud in the light of his work 
in dreams and the psychoneuroses. 


A point which has frequently been lost sight of by many 
of the critics and adherents of Freud is this: The basic 
mental mechanisms and mental content are the same in 
all states of mental dissociation. Thus the fundamental 
mental mechanisms and mental content are the same for 
these psychopathological acts of everyday life as for dreams 
and the psychoneuroses. The possible motives are the 
same. As a matter of fact Freud admits this to be true of 
the mental mechanisms. But it is no less of the mental 
content, the sources of energy, the motives. Hence, what 
is a primary and invariable law for the psychoneuroses, 
such as hysteria, is likewise applicable to dreams and to the 
slips of the tongue and pen and the rest of the psycho- 
pathologic acts-of each one of us, normal or abnormal. 
If, therefore, sexuality 1s at the bottom of all the psychoneuroses 
it must be the raison d’etre operative in all dreams and in al) 

3°The recital of the following example of an erroneously carried out action, 


with its explanation, offered by Freud on page 193, should prove the truth of my 
previous statement concerning the nature of “the unconscious” as conceived by 
Freud: 

“In a friend’s house I met a young girl visitor who excited in me a feeling of 
fondness which I had long believed extinct, thus putting me in a jovial, loquacious, 
and complaisant mood. At that time I endeavored to find out how this came 
about, as a year before this same girl made no impression on me. 

“As the girl’s uncle, a very old man, entered the room, we both jumped to our 
feet to bring him a chair, which stood in the corner. She was more agile than I and 
also nearer the object, so that she was the first to take possession of the chair. 
She carried it with its back to her, holding both hands on the edge of the seat. 
As I got there later and did not give up the claim to carrying the chair, I suddenl 
stood directly back of her, and with both my arms was embracing her from behind, 
and for a moment my hands touched her lap. I naturally solved the situation as 


quickly as it came about. Nor did it occur to anybody how dexterously I had 
taken advantage of this awkward movement.” 
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psychopathologic acts of everyday life. Therefore, if Freud’s 
theories of the invariably sexual etiology of the psychoneuroses 
be true, then, in the light of this viewpoint, dreams and psycho- 
pathologic acts of everyday life must always be dependent upon 
sexuality. And if sexuality 1s not invariably at the bottom of 
these latter conditions, then it is not invariably the disturbing 
factor in the psychoneuroses. Freud aids us here, since he 
admits that we are all slightly nervous and that the psycho- 
pathologic acts of normal and abnormal individuals are 
nothing more nor less than the formes frustes of the neuroses 
(meaning the psychoneuroses). Hence, since the dividing 
line is more one of degree than of kind, and since, in a broad 
sense, the psychopathologic acts of everyday life are mani- 
festations, in slight degree, of psychoneurotic disorder, the 
mental mechanisms and the mental content are the same. 
Freud openly states this to be true of the mental mechanisms. 
But he does not mention this concerning the mental content. 
On the other hand, Freud asserts: ““The manifold sexual 
currents play no_ insignificant part in these repressed 
feelings”** (which are at the basis of faulty and chance 
actions and the rest). He admits that “At other times it 
seems that the disturbing thoughts originated from the 
most harmless objection and consideration.” 

Here, then, we are in a position to state that Freud is 
wrong in one or the other of his conclusions. Jf all the 
psychopathologic acts of everyday life are not motivated by 
sexuality, then Freud’s theory of the sexual etiology of the 
psychoneuroses falls. If the latter assumption 1s maintained, 
then Freud’s admission that sexuality 1s not always the causative 
disturbance in the production of the psychopathologic acts of 
mankind is unfounded. To this we are led by Freud’s own 
admissions and statements. Of course most of us who are 
not blinded by Freudism will at once agree that sexuality 
is by no means always the motivating source in the psycho- 
pathologic acts, dreams, psychoneuroses, wit and so forth. 
If, therefore, Freud’s standpoint in this connection is valid, 
he himself explodes his theory of the sexual motive as the 
universal motive in the causation of the psychoneuroses. 

I need not carry this discussion further. 

*tPage 333. **Page 334. 
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The next problem is the mental mechanisms. In 
general Freud applies his theories of the endopsychic censor, 
painful or disagreeable thoughts, psychic repression, “un- 
conscious thinking,” wishfulfillment, symbolism, etc., as 
developed in the psychoneuroses. The readers of this 
Journal have read and heard much of these, pro and con, 
and, because of the issues involved, I cannot be expected 
to take this matter up in this place. Others have already 
critically examined Freud’s theories as applied to the 
psychoneuroses, but it seems that these criticisms have thus 
far been of no avail to the Freudian school. The great 
error of the Freudians in this connection has been their 
misuse of the terms employed and the false conceptions 
assumed. In two previous papers I have briefly registered 
certain general criticisms. The main fault has been with 
their psychology—their standpoints or attitudes. Realizing 
that the conception of sexuality was very seriously abused 
and misapplied, I recently took up in a brief manner, for 
separate consideration this very problem.** How. success- 
ful I have been in demonstrating the misconception of Freud 
and his school, I leave to the reader. ‘To discuss the errors 
in Freud’s psychology and the misuse of the terms employed 
calls, in my opinion, for a discussion in a separate com- 
munication, which I shall prepare in the near future. 

A full discussion of the sort to which I refer would apply 
in toto to the psychology and conclusions of Freud, including 
his method of reasoning as presented to us in the Psycho- 
pathology of Everyday Life. 


It may be asked what Freud has to say concerning 
forgetting in general; for instance, forgetting of past experi- 
ences. The quotations above given are not satisfying on 
this point. Although he states that the principal conditions 
of the normal process in forgetting are unknown, in an 
attached foot-note*™ he gives an outline of what he believes 
to be the mechanism of actual forgetting. Although this 
explanation is not as explicit as I should like it to be, yet 


$§Critical Review of the Conception of Sexuality Assumed by the Freudian 
School. Medical Record, March 27, 1915. 
8 4 Pages 330-1. 
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he employs condensation, disfigurement, “the unconscious” 
and other terms much the same as he generally does, and 
I can take it in no other way than that even normal, ordinary 
forgetting of past experiences is explained by him in the 
same way as he explains the forgotten experiences or basic 
sources in the production of dreams, the psychoneuroses 
and our so-called psychopathologic acts. There is one 
remark made by Freud which confirms this assumption on 
my part. In his efforts® to explain the forgetting of proper 
names during exhaustion, circulatory disturbances and 
intoxication (migraine, etc.) he is led to the belief that the 
unknown psychic force which he conceives to be present in 
the usual acts of forgetting of names is still predominant 
and determines the choice of the substitutive names which 
are thus involved, for, he argues, these same forces can, un- 
der other circumstances, produce just such a memory disor- 
der in states of health. Now, we do know that in these 
organic states which Freud mentions, not only can names be 
forgotten, but other words, phrases, etc., may be forgot- 
ten. What is true here for the forgetting of proper names is 
likewise true for the forgetting of the other parts of speech 
and acts mentioned. Furthermore, if Freud’s explanation 
of the forgetting with substitutive recollection in the case 
of the specific organic states which he mentions be well 
founded, then his theory would apply to similar conditions 
in all sorts of organic mental states. It would thus be appli- 
cable to these occurrences in arteriosclerotic and senile 
dementia, apoplectiform and epileptiform disorders, and in 
fact in all states of mental dissociation or disorder of organic 
origin (general paresis, cerebral syphilis, etc.,) Now, with- 
out establishing the truth of my next assertion by my method 
of argument, I may make the bald statement that what is 
universally true of the functional disorders represented in 
the psychopathologic acts of everyday life must be true in 
like manner of all functional disorders in the psychoneuroses 
and psychoses. In other words, whether the mental disorder 
be of functional or organic origin, if we follow Freud and 
if my conclusions are sound, all states of substitutive re- 


3 5 Pages 37-8. 
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collection following upon forgetting, and hence all conditions 
of memory falsification or even retrospective falsification 
‘comparable to the mechanism of secondary elaboration 
employed by Freud in his theory of dreams) find their 
explanation in Freud’s conception. In addition, since, as 
Freud himself states (mentioned above), there is no essential 
difference between forgetting with substitutive recollection 
and forgetting without substitutive recollection in the case 
of the psychopathologic acts of everyday life, this statement 
is also true for all the conditions just enumerated. Con- 
sequently, forgetting, with or without substitutive recollection, 
in any of the organic or functional states of mental disturbance 
must be explained by Freud according to his theory. Even 
following Freud himself, we are led to the final conclusion 
that this theory must be directly applicable to normal 
forgetting, of whatever nature; for, as I stated above, Freud, 
in the footnote mentioned, apparently explains ordinary 
forgetting in accordance with his well-known mental mech- 
anisms, and in his theory of the forgetting of dreams, and 
of the significance of the failure to continue forever to give 
free association (so-called resistance) we have definite 
evidence of this belief. In fact, the chapter on childhood 
and concealing memories,” and also the entire theory of 
hysteria with the distortion of past experiences or thought,s 
harmonize quite well with the assumption (really proven 
conclusion) which I have presented to the reader. For 
instance, in the footnote in which Freud gives his outline 
of the mechanism of normal forgetting he terminates his 
remarks with the following sentence: “By virtue of this 
theory every former state of the memory content may thus 
be restored, even though all original relations have long 
been replaced by newer ones.” His insistence on the 
universality of the determination of apparently arbitrarily 
selected names, numbers and words, and also mental oc- 
currences and their explanation by “unconscious,” purposive 
ideas supports my contention.*” I am, as is seen, led to 
the conclusion that an extension of Freud’s ideas really 
includes all forgetting with or without substitutive recollec- 


86 Chapter IV, pages 57-68. 
37 Pages 278-302. 
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tion within the purview of his theories, and that he himself 
must believe so, if not openly and self-consciously, then in 
the practical application of his theories. 

If my reasoning from Freud’s statements is logical, and 
if I have correctly quoted Freud (which I have endeavored 
conscientiously to do), then it must be true that Freud’s 
theories must be applicable to all forgetting of whatever 
nature, to psychopathologic acts of everyday life, to the 
choice of chance memories of whatever nature, to false or 
substitutive recollections of all sorts, and in fact to all 
normal or abnormal mental functioning. In every instance, 
following Freud, his theory would refer the phenomena to 
“unwelcome, repressed, psychic material, which, though 
pushed away from consciousness, is nevertheless not robbed 
of all capacity to express itself.” The mechanisms of 
repression, of “unconscious,”’ symbolical wishfulfillment 
and the concealment of disturbing or painful ideas, and the 
usual mechanisms elaborated in dreams and the psycho- 
neuroses by the Freudian school hold sway. 


GENERAL REMARKS 


Perhaps it is worth my while noting here some random 
remarks of a general nature. Specific criticism of the 
special terms and theories I shall leave for another occasion, 
since these problems have a general application to all of 
Freud’s work and conclusions and must be taken up in a 
general sort of way. But I must mention here some points 
which are noteworthy in this connection. 

What experiences are we most apt to forget? Freud 
asserts that we are most apt to forget disagreeable or painful 
experiences or thoughts. This, on the face of it, is contrary 
to all individual human experience. I feel that it is un- 
necessary to prove this, since if agreement cannot be had 
concerning a universal experience and a well-founded truth, 
little progress could be effected in the matter of convincing 
the adherents of the Freudian school of their error. We 
then stand on different ground and can never come to any 
mutual understanding. 
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It is indeed true, in a way, as Shakespeare tells us, 


“The evil that men do lives after them, 
The good is oft interred with their bones.” 


We are more apt to forget pleasant experiences than un- 
pleasant ones, pleasurable than painful ones. Painful and 
disagreeable experiences or thoughts are more apt to be 
remembered or, at any rate, are as apt to be remembered as 
pleasurable and agreeable ones. Our evolutionary history 
proves this. Pain and fear have taught man many lessons. 

Freud speaks only of forgetting things associated with 
unpleasant experiences. Do we also not remember such 
occurrences? How will Freud explain this incongruity. 
Freud considers disagreeable and unpleasant experiences 
but neglects the agreeable or pleasant experiences associated 
with the elements involved in the forgetting or the false 
recollection. 

We recall and remember things—pleasant or unpleas- 
ant—especially the latter, of importance to us. Those 
occurrences or facts not of importance to us we are most 
apt to forget. 

We are apt to forget and even to definitely repress that 
which does not interest us. In this sense it is disagreeable. 
But it does not continue to exert a specific, dynamic, “un- 
conscious” striving, there is no “unconscious” motive and 
thinking still going on in the subconscious. 

Some things which are disagreeable to us and which 
do not make much of an appeal to us we almost instinctively 
put aside at once and avoid, and hence do not remember 
well because we did not permit them to take up much of our 
time, of our consciousness or thought. We did not let them 
have much of an impression upon us; our experience with 
them, one way or the other, was slight. Our putting them 
aside at once is dependent upon our personality, our likes 
and dislikes, as determined by subconscious life experiences 
and trends, our habit formations, and our instinctive make- 
up. 

Things of immediate consequence or concern to us, 
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however trivial their nature, are apt to take precedence 
over and repress other more important but not immediately 
necessary matters. 

True, we conveniently forget things we promised to do 
and have no special desire to do and perhaps even havea real 
objection to doing, because of the work or other objectionable 
feature involved. Frequently it is due merely to the stress 
of other work and the relative unimportance (to ourselves 
or from our standpoint) which we have at the moment 
attached to these promises or intentions. Frequently, even 
when we promise it or intend or resolve it, we do so in a 
haphazard, routine sort of way, with indifference or a feeling 
of displeasure. We are apt to forget things which do not 
interest us, which we do not pay attention to. Thus 
inattention plays a prominent role in the way just described. 
Many associated factors play or may play an added role 
here. 

The error patent in all Freudian writings concerned with 
their reasoning and proof of symbolization because of 
association of ideas is present in this book. It is forgotten 
that coesistence or coincidence does not prove the unity of 
the two elements or the cause to effect relationship. Reason- 
ing by post hoc ergo propter hoc is displayed. This is especial- 
ly apparent in their use of the free association test. Freud 
and his followers do not go far enough. They stop short. 
They do not uproot all possible associations. They go only 
far enough to obtain facts which are possible of interpretation, 
by their method, according to their ideas.** The irreasoning 
is thus in a veritable vicious circle. 

I admit that the. ideas or experiences uprooted by this 
method, as far as Freud and others permit themselves to 
go, may have been—but by no means in all cases—intimate- 
ly or remotely connected with the errors involved, and that 
they have some relation, of some sort or other, to the in- 
dividual concerned, but it must be insisted upon that this 
is no proof for the belief that these thoughts or memories 
were repressed into the unconscious, that they were en- 
deavoring by “unconscious thinking” to stealthily obtrude 


38This is shown throughout the present work. Consider, for instance, the 
example of aliquis, Chapter II. 
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themselves into upper consciousness, that they were seeking 
expression in distorted, symbolical form masked like a thief 
in the night, and that they were necessarily responsible for 
the slip of the tongue or pen or other psychopathologic act 
of everyday life. 

The whole book reminds one much of the thinking of 
primitive minds, of superstitious individuals and of persons 
with unscientific, uncritical systematization of ideas. 
Freud himself makes some comparisons of this nature in 
the last chapter. He explains, however, that there are two 
main differences between him and the superstitious person: 
“First, he (the superstitious person) projects the motive to 
the outside, while I look for it in myself; second, he explain, 
the accident by an event which I attribute to a thought. 
What he considers hidden corresponds to the unconscious 
with me, and the compulsion not to let chance pass as chances 
but to explain it as common to both of us.” 

It should be clearly understood by the reader that 
Freud in this book does not deal with states of confusion, 
anxiety, worry or embarrassment, or with efforts at repres- 
sion of certain thoughts into the region called by him fore- 
conscious and by Prince co-conscious, with the resulting 
consequences (of the kind described in this book)which we 
all know, which all of us have experienced, and which none 
of us will dispute since it is obvious and a universal occur- 
rence. Freud speaks only of his “unconscious” in the 
sense and in the way given above. In that sense it still 
remains to be proven whether direct repression by the 
individual consciousness can put a thought so far out of 
(really into) the mind. And even if such convincing proof 
can be offered, it next remains to prove that these ideas 
can continue to exist as real “ideas” or “‘thoughts,” with 
the possible efforts at expression in any of the ways men- 
tioned by the Freudian school. 

I am well aware of the fact that these critical remarks 
do not deal with the problem as thoroughly as I should like 
to. ‘To do this it would be necessary for me to take up 
separately the various individual statements and examples 
given by Freud. 

89 Page 308. 
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In conclusion I may say that if the discussion concern- 
ing Freudism were not so much in the air and if the Freudian 
school was not so active as it is and if references to this work 
before us were not made so frequently and with such admira- 
tion by so many members of the Freudian school, a book 
of this sort would not take up much of my time. The 
baselessness and utter absurdity of so many of the general 
statements, the looseness of the reasoning, the unsoundness 
of the conclusions, its obvious errors and its opposition to all 
individual and human experience, as well as much racial 
experience, would not hold my attention long except for 
its astonishing standpoints and its novelty. As it is, how- 
ever, I have taken the trouble to read, in fact study this book ° 
time and again, and in the preparation of this review I have 
read this work many times. The result of this re-reading 
and study of the real meaning of Freud’s ideas leads me to 
the following final conclusion: 

The mind that accepts Freud’s conclusions as true and the 
mind that cannot accept these views are of different kinds. 
They stand at opposite ends and can never meet on common 
ground in the matters under discussion. 

And, as a parting word, I must add that the application 
of introspective observation, of living with and in the ex- 
perience under discussion, of making one’s self a part of that 
which is under investigation, could not possibly lead to the 
confirmation of Freud’s views. To me it seem® plain that 
‘the unprejudiced reader can actually feel that Freud is 
wrong. And the reason why he can so feel is because he 
knows and feels that he is not constituted in the way in 
which Freud says he is. He knows himself and his fellow- 
man better than that.” 


*°The presentation of individual examples of psychopathologic acts of 
everyday life is not attempted in this review, since it has*eready gone beyond 
the intended limits of the paper. Abundant examples could be offered. A single 
concrete case may upset any generalized theory. So, from the experimental 
standpoint, Freud’s views could be easily disproved. It so happens that the 
writer has what he believes to be nothing other than an innate inability or diffi- 
culty in remembering proper names, so that, as a consequence, his experience in 
this respect may be said to be rich igseed. 
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THE APPARENT INVERSION OF TIME IN 
DREAMS 


Explained by the Principle of Apperceptive Delay 
LYDIARD H. HORTON 


HERE is a phenomenon observable in dreams, so 
paradoxical that it may be described as the “in- 
version of time.” Even today, fifteen years after 
the supposed revelation of the inner meaning of 

dreams by Freud and after the striking formulation of their 
mechanism by Bergson, there remains enough unclearness 
regarding this particular phenomenon, and indeed regarding 
dreams in general, to justify me in trying to explain these 
matters in a new way. 

By way of characterizing the features of the problem 
to be met, I turn to the following, as an example of the sort of 
explanation that does not explain; although the mind is 
temporarily satisfied thereby. It is credited to Havelock 
Ellis by the author of an enlightened book on the hygiene 
of the nervous system. 

“‘Dreams influenced by sounds are rather common, and 
serve to raise interesting questions as to whether we recall 
our dreams as they actually occurred or arrange their con- 
tents in a new order. To use an illustration from Ellis: A 
man dreams that he enlists in the army, goes to the front and 
is shot. He is awakened by the slamming of a door. It 
seems probable that the enlistment and the march to the 
field are theories to account for the report which really caused 
the whole train of thought, though it seemed to be its latest 
item.’ 

(The italics are not in the original: p. 191, “The Con- 
servation of the Nervous System”—Percy G. Stiles.) 


THe GLAMOUR OF THE FAMILIAR 


Obviously, our conception of the rationale of the dream- 
ing process in such cases, is not greatly amplified or simpli- 
fied by our being told to regard the dreamer as a would-be 
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theorizer. For theory-making is essentially a more complex 
type of mental activity than we should invoke to explain 
mere dreaming. The above elucidation, then, merely sub- 
stitutes, not a simpler, but a more familiar description of 
mental procedure, by way of explanation. The effect upon 
the mind of the reader seems to be that he welcomes the 
relief that comes from this veering toward the familiar, and 
mistakes it for the expected intellectual clarific tion. This 
circumstance appears to explain the ready acceptance 
achieved by many half-way theories of dreams, at present 
current in the literature. 

From the viewpoint just stated, a good deal of the 
erroneous thinking in dreams might be brought under the 
principle of the fascination of the familiar: and this, in turn, 
is reducible o th. idea that the nervous system, when under 
the influence of a given stimulus, tends to ease off the tension 
thereby generated, through effects along the lines of least 
resistance. And among such lines of lesser resistance, 
familiar associations must be reckoned as important—in 
dreams as in waking life. But the degrees of “fami- 
liarity ”’—using the wo:d in a broad sense—vary exceedingly 
from moment to moment: in a given case, that which has 
just been spoken of, is more “familiar” than that which has 
long lain dormant, whatever may have been their relative 
status at an earlier time. Of this a good example is the pas- 
sive inertia, the sluggishness that characterizes the recall of 
words in a language that one has long disused. On the other 
hand, the principle of “facilitation,’’ which includes “famili- 
arization,”’ is illustrated by the improvement of one’s vocab- 
ulary without external prompting, when one ‘‘warms up” 
to speaking the disused language. It then seems as if the 
effect of using one word was capable of spreading beneficially 
to other words, which thereafter lie readier for use when 
needed. By just such variations and differences in degrees of 
facilitation and of familiari ation, are our responses, under a 
given stimulus, governed; not only in conversations and in 
the current affairs of life, but in free-association experiments 
and in dreams. And it is this principle of relative inertia— 
whatever else we may call it—that can be invoked to explain 
the apparent inversion of time in dreams. 
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If a dreamer fails to recognize, or apperceive correctly, 
the nature of the impinging stimulus or incoming sensation, 
it is a much simpler matter than any “theorizing” after the 
fact: it is an incident of the associative process that can be 
explained only by appealing to fundamental principles of 
mental action. And the conception of familiarization, of the 
mind reverting to that which is familiar, has brought into 
our view the physiological conception of facilitation as a 
stepping stone to the elucidation of dreams. Accordingly, 
it is by following along this path that I will now attempt to 
make clear the character of such a dream as above narrated. 


Tue PHENOMENON OF APPERCEPTIVE DELAY 


In the instance in question, the dreaming mind operated, 
in my view, as follows:—The stimulus “door-slam” failed 
to evoke the appropriate image before the dream conscious- 
ness, simply because the nervous channels for the appropriate 
association were in a condition of low nervous tonus, and 
that it takes time for any stimulus to evoke the appropriate 
connection of ideas—this time exceeding that required for 
evoking the more adventitious connections of ideas. ‘Thus, 
it would appear, while the stimulus was slowly acting through 
the appropriate constellation, and meeting high resistance, 
or inertia, it happened that other channels of less resistance, 
or greater facilitation (Bahnung) were left open. The 
bizarre apperception of he stimulus “door-slam,” as “shot- 
fired,”’ would then occur as a consequence of the diversion 
of the siimulus: spreading from the sluggish tissues ‘orming 
the more appropriate connection with the stock of ideas, to 
the more easily aroused nerve connections. 

Baldly stated, the conception is that while the stimulus 
is acting subliminally upon the appropriate connection with 
experience, there is also time for a process of evocation or 
reproduction of experiences registered in the less relevant 
nerve patterns or neurograms (Prince). 

The relative degrees of facilitation (Bahnung) thus 
determine what shall come to the mind; a fact recognized 
by physiological psychologists in relation to the waking 
operations of associative thought, but not yet clearly applied 
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to the “imaginations of them that sleep” (Hobbes). For 
the loose-play that is favored by the sleeping condition, 
owing to the irregularly distributed tension of nerves, causes 
so much that is bizarre, that one’s ingenuity is put to rout 
in following the train of ideas. Hence, the many abortive 
theories of dreams. Yet a proper application of the idea of a 
delay in the working of apperception, allowing a filling-in of 
incorrect apperceptions, will serve to explain what is now 
most puzzling in dream narratives. In particular, it can be 
shown that there is no reason for suspecting that narrators 
of dreams invert the order of their apperceptions, as sug- 
gested by the foregoing excerpt. 

There is always to be supposed a lapse of time between 
the application of a stimulus and its conscious perception as 
a sensation; and an even longer time must elapse till the 
stimulus is “‘recognized,”’ i. ¢. till the appropriate constella- 
tion of ideas is mobilized and till its effects are brought into 
the zone of attention or conscious imagination. Meantime, 
other constellations being already mobilized, are in a state of 
such readiness that they can reach and pass the threshold of 
consciousness more quickly than those farther from it. 


APPERCEPTIVE DELAY IN THE Door-SLAM DREAM 


Specifically, association tests would probably have 
shown that on account of the mobilized condition of the 
neurogram for “‘shot-fired,” it was able to get ahead of the 
proper setting for “‘door-slam.”” The mind was taken un- 
awares so far as “‘door-slam” was concerned: the correspond- 
ing neurograms were “demobilized;” but conversely, the 
neurograms for “shot-fired” were ready-on-the-trigger. 
The difference in the passive inertia or conversely in the 
degree of mobilization, functions as a difference in the 
“finding-time” for each connection of ideas; i. ¢. the apper- 
ceptive delay for “door-slammed” is greater than for “shot- 
fired.” 

According to a convenient nomenclature, “shot-fired” 
may be called a trial apperception of “door-slam.” The 
trial apperception appeared first, not because the stimulus 
reached it first but because it took less time to respond to 
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the call for associations with ‘“‘door-slam.” In fact, we 
may believe, the trial apperception was actually stimulated 
on second call, as it were, by spill-over of stimulus from the 
sub-excited but slow-to-answer neurogram for “door-slam.” 
Here, then, is no reason for believing that the dreamer’s 
narrative inverted the order of the apperceptions, as com- 
pared with their occurrence as conscious events: for, to 
the dreaming mind, there is no conscious event till a 
subliminally mobilized neurogram “crosses the tape”, no 
matter how soon it was started by the stimulus “door-slam.” 

But, one might ask, what of the enlisting and marching 
to the field in the dream? The answer is that the images 
for these dream-events are trial apperceptions bearing the 
same relation to the idea “shot-fired,” as the latter bears to 
the stimulus-idea “door-slam.” By repeating the foregoing 
explanation, mutatis mutand1s, it will be seen that the various 
elements of the dream story form an echelon of trial apper- 
ceptions of the stimulus-idea. For, as the correct idea of 
the stimulus suggests, by analogy, the idea “shot-fired,” so, 
by turning to associations by contiguity, we find that “shot- 
fired”? has a close relation to warfare, and this in turn to 
enlistment. 


VARIETIES OF TRIAL APPERCEPTION S 


If there is anything paradoxical about the above ex- 
planation of the echelon of trial apperceptions, it pertains 
to the shift that was made from similarity-association to 
contiguity-association. And this brings me to the fact that 
the former, being more familiar and striking, has been too 
often made the sole basis of explaining association in dreams; 
whereas, in my experience with dream analysis, I find con- 
tiguity-association often as important as analogy, and even 
more preductive of bizarrerie. Recognizing this fact, then, 
it is convenient to speak in special terms of those images 
that are capable of forming echelons of associations as above, 
and to divide them into two kinds: first, those images that 
appear through association by similarity may be suitably 
named Harmonic Images; and those that appear through 
association by contiguity in experience may be called Col- 
lateral Images. These two groups taken together may be 
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called Ancillary Images, in the sense that they wait upon, 
and form retinue for, the principal idea that appertains 
directly to the stimulus. Among Ancillary Images must also 
be included the mixed group of those images that are evoked 
through both types of association, of which it cannot be said 
that they are either pure similarity-associations, or pure 
contiguity-associations. In any case, the Ancillary Images, 
better known as Secondary Images, are stimulated in the 
order of their affinity with the stimulus-idea, and then, as a 
consequence of Apperceptive Delay, their evocation before 
the dream consciousness may acquire a reverse order, ap- 
pearing smoothly in inverse sequence, or being, as a pro- 
cession, broken up into a mixed order. However great the 
complications so caused, they are not so abstruse, but that 
a diagram, such as I append, may serve to schematize the 
whole procedure in such cases. 

In dreams more complicated than this one, it can be 
shown that the ancillary images form a series of approxima- 
tions to the correct reaction, 1. ¢. the stimulus-idea; and, 
moreover, that this may take place through several series of 
approximations, each having a partial and incomplete 
character, although gradually the successive representations 
acquire more and more relevancy to the stimulus that dictates 
their appearance. It is as an allusion and reminder of this 
broader aspect of the matter that the term Trial Appercep- 
tion or Apperceptive Trial is useful; but it should not be 
understood as implying what the theories of Bergson seem 
to suggest as to “effort” on the part of the dreamer; namely 
that the apperceptive error is a necessary function of the 
dreamer’s “lack of energy”—whatever this may mean. 
That this notion, does not really clarify the dream problem, 
is my reason for insisting that the time-element and not the 
more or less effort of the dreamer is responsible for the 
bizarre errors of the dreaming mind. And when I refer to 
Trial Apperceptions, it is not to suggest the effort of the 
dreamer—who is, most likely, acting reflexly—but to em- 
phasize the tentative, preliminary and more or less random 
character of the images first evoked. 

The trial-and-error theory, which I wish to contrast 
with Bergson’s conceptions, is that lack of appropriateness 
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in dream imagery is not a function of the dreamer’s lack of 
effort, but is due to the abnormal readiness or facility of 
evocation belonging to images other than the appropriate 
one. Further, | contend that the essential mechanisms of 
the dreaming process are most clearly exhibited in the 
phenomenon of apparent time-inversion in dreams. The 
understanding of it through this conception of relative 
inertia, or of relative facilitation, is a key in a sense, to the 


psychology of dreams. 


How Triat Apperceptions May 
CoINCIDENCES 


The relation between the primary stimulus-idea and 
its ancillary images, as projected into the dream is often 
overlooked by the would-be interpreter. This fact may be 
illustrated by a quotation from Bergson’s essay on the 
Mechanism of Dreams; the point at issue being indicated 
by italics, not in the original: 

“Often in the midst of the night the contact of our body 
with its light clothing makes itself felt all at once and re- 
minds us that we are lightly clothed. Then if our dream 
1s at the moment taking us through the street, it is in this simple 
attire that we present ourselves to the gaze of the passers- 


by. ” 

Thus, Bergson presupposes a coincidence, instead of 
explaining the dream in toto by the mechanism of oniric 
inversion. Yet the order of mental events is no more com- 
plex to conceive of than, for instance, the inversion of letters 
in typewriting a given.word. Such errors are so common 
as to furnish excellent paradigms for the principle of in- 
verted reactions: as when, in planning to write the word 
i-d-e-a, I actually execute it as d-i-e-a. 

As to the incitement for the dream of insufficient cloth- 
ing my own data tend to show that it is a sensation of dis- 
comfort, usually from cold although sometimes from too 
warm covering, that arouses the mental picture of being in 
a state of semi-nudity. This in turn evokes the ancillary 
idea of indecent exposure, through a familiar connection of 
jdeas. But this seems quite as likely to be a truly modest 
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fear-association as to be a repressed exhibitionistic desire, 
finding expression at this opportunity—as Freud would 
have it. 


From the standpoint of the mechanism of oniric tnver- 
sion, as hereinbefore described, it is not necessary to suppose 
a coincidence to have occurred between the dreamer’s 
thought of semi-nudity and some other (precursory) dream 
of a street or public place. For such a setting, far from being 
an antecedent, is a sequel of the idea of nudity: an image 
that is ancillary to the idea of exposure. The fact that this 
setting comes about by no mere accident is emphasized by 
the frequent occurrence of dreams wherein the locality is an 
unmistakably suggestive one: such as a ballroom, “ex- 
position grounds” or other place where to appear en déshabillé 
would be most undesirably conspicuous. It follows that 
the semblance of a coincidence between two independent 
sets of dream imagery—by which even Bergson has evidently 
been misled—may now be explained away by the paradox 
of an inverse relation obtaining at times between the order 
of sub-excitation of several related images and the order in 
which the same images become manifest in consciousness. 

Without going deeper into a discussion of Bergson’s 
suggestive treatment of the matter of coincidences, as giving 
birth to the dream, it may be said that oniric inversion will 
explain many individual dreams wherein coincidences would 
seem otherwise to have been operative. For instance, in 
the foregoing dream, there is no occasion to believe that the 
dreamer’s train of thought about going to war merely coin- 
cided with the slamming of a door, which he later heard: 
the two phenomena were members of each other, as conse- 
quent and antecedent respectively. This would remain 
true in the premises regardless of the subsequent reversal 
of their time relations in crossing the frontier of conscious- 
ness. For the subliminal events are just as much realities 
as the supraliminal events to which the dream narrative 
testifies. And it is the business of the interpreter of dreams 
tO RECONSTITUTE THE SUBLIMINAL EVENTS from the data 
furnished by the dreamer; in which task, a grasp of mech- 
anisms like oniric inversion should prove of great assistance. 
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The Apparent Inversion of Time in Dreams 
GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


Statistically, dreams of the sensory, or presentative type 
exhibit a stronger general tendency to oniric inversion than 
do those of the psychic or representative type. (The reason 
for this must, presumably, be sought in a study of the in- 
tensity-ratios obtaining between the external stimulation 
and the internal pre-excitations—a matter of mathematics 
suggesting the curves of Weber’s Law; but too complex to 
dwell upon at this point.) On the other hand, one can fre- 
quently, although less easily, detect phenomena of oniric 
inversion in the course of purely psychic dreams; i. ¢. dreams 
in which it is not required to assume a sensory cue as ac- 
counting for the phantasmagoria. 

No statistical account of the prevalence of omiric in- 
version can have much weight until the phenomenon itself 
becomes fully recognized; which is by no means the case 
today. Accordingly, the present account of the matter is 
limited to suggesting the simpler aspects of the apparent 
time-reversal, and to pointing out the foundations of its 
explanation in the domain of physiological psychology. 

In this treatment of oniric inversion the emphas’s has 
been laid upon the supposition that the given stimulus may 
sub-arouse the neurogram most closely (appropriately) 
agglutinated with it in experience, and still fail to evoke its 
true correlative before consciousness. ‘The appearance of 
the laiter (the stzmulus-idea) is, by the same token, sup- 
posed to be delayed; whereby, we reach the view that the 
incorrect congeners of the stimulus-idea may appear in 
place of the latter. These are the manifestations I have 
called Trial Apperceptions of the stimulus. These it is 
which, being correlated with the stimulus-idea sometimes 
in palpable and illuminating ways, have served to support, 
among those untrained in psychology, the conception of a 
veritable *‘language of dreams.” But the vicARIOUS EVOCA- 
TION of such erroneous images, ancillary to the stimulus-idea, 
should not be fancied as necessarily depending upon semi-log- 
ical relations or cryptic motives like “repression,” nor up- 
on the more or less “effort” of the dreamer, nor upon a sym- 
bolizing habit of the “Unconscious.” Much more consis- 
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tently, this sort of vicarious evocation may be visualized 
as a function of specific residuary facilitations irregularly ap 
portioned to divers neurograms; these being the ones which 
obtain influence during sleep or at the moment of awaking 
in response to an external or internal sensory stimulus.* 
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Regarding the sequence or order of evocation, we have 
seen, in the explanation of apperceptive delay, why the 
“first shall be last.” How strictly this formula shall be 
carried out is seen to depend upon the relative degrees of 
previous facilitations, no less than on the time-sequence in 
which the stimulus-wave reaches the outlying (sequential) 
neurograms that it brings into play, 1. ¢. mobilizes. As a 
result the order of evocation in consciousness of all or of 
part of the correspondingly mobilized images may be the 
reverse of the order of stimulation, or it may lose all apparent 
relation to it. Thus, variants of the principle of omniric 

*The diagram and explanation here presented apply to a simple form of _vi- 
carious evocation, in which one thing called up others in chain-like order. This 
is conveniently called oniric catena, and differs from those cases (reserved for 


future exposition) in which two cues interact so as to reproduce a series of im- 
ages individually affiliated with both cues. 
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inversion may be encountered in all permutations and com- 
binations, affording a mechanistic analysis of those bizarre, 
but often peculiarly coherent dream fancies which form the 
subject-matter of the dream problem. 
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ABSTRACTS 


CRITICAL REVIEW OF THE CONCEPTION OF SEXUALITY ASSUMED 
BY THE FREUDIAN scHooL. By Meyer Solomon. The Medical 


Record, March 27, 1915. 


In a foot-note to the title the author explains in what sense 
he employs the term “Freudian.”’ He then gives his reasons for 
taking up for separate consideration the question of sexuality and 
for confining himself religiously to the conception of sexuality as 
developed by Freud and his followers. A summary of Freud’s 
views as presented in his “Three Contributions to the Sexual 
Theory” is followed by some of the many differing interpretations 
of Freud’s original conception of sexuality, reference being made to 
Maeder, Putnam, Jones and Freud in particular. Jung’s modifica- 
tion of Freud’s theories of sexuality is then presented in outline. 

The author then calls attention to the fact that one hardly 
knows what a particular Freudian means when he refers to any- 
thing as having a sexual meaning, and states that some of the 
meanings which “sexual” may have, according to the Freudian 
school, are as follows: normal mature heterosexual relationship, 
masturbation, incomplete coitus, interrupted coitus, ordinary 
sexual perversion, homosexuality, cravings of a sexual nature, 
pleasurable gratification or yearning for same, bodily heaving and 
surging, sense cravings, longings and ambitions of whatever 
nature, the vital energy or vital impulse which is more or less 
synonymous with Jung’s libido, Bergson’s poussée oitale or élan 
vital, Schopenhauer’s Wille zum Dassein or will to live, Nietzsche’s 
Wille zur Macht or will for power, and what we have been for some 
time calling the vis a tergo. There are other meanings also which 
the sexual tendency may assume according to the writings of the 
Freudian school. ‘The Freudian conception thus is vague, ambigu- 
ous, indefinite, mystical, metaphorical and metaphysical. It is, 
moreover, a purely psychosexual concept of life. 

The author criticizes the biological conception of the sexual 
impulse forced upon certain members of the Freudian school. He 
shows that Freud includes all non-sexual functions or tendencies as 
sexual, so that all pleasurable feelings, bodily or purely psychical, 
all emotion and affection, intrafamilial or extrafamilial, are classi- 
fied as sexual. The play impulse and the desire for knowledge or 
investigation (curiosity), as well as the many other tendencies, 
cannot be explained biologically and phylogenetically as solely 
dependent upon the reproductive tendency. Self-preservation 
as a motive, in the biological and evolutionary sense, has not re- 
ceived the consideration which it deserves at the hands of the 
Freudians. This is important for an understanding of the genesis 
and meaning of any tendency or trait, since the phylogeny and 
ontogeny must come in for sufficient consideration. 

A brief criticism of Freud’s conception of infantile sexuality 
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is offered at this point. The author insists that despite the pro- 
testations and explanations of the Freudian school, Freud and his 
followers use the term sexuality in the usual, gross sense. This 
applies whether the form of sexuality is of one type or another. 
The theories of erogenous zones, polymorphous perverse sexualty, 
bisexuality, incestuousness, and Narcissism are then examined, 
and it is shown that, as developed by Freud, they are nothing more 
than ill-founded assumptions. The author shows that Jung has 
not extricated himself from the network and that his recent modi- 
fication of Freud’s concept of sexuality does not at all solve the 
problem. 

The neglect of the evolutionary standpoint is stressed, and 
it is demonstrated that Freud and most of his followers have a dis- 
regard for and indifference toward the nature and origin and 
existence of instincts in the life of the race. 

Most to be criticized is the exclusively individualistic and 
narrow psychological standpoint—the psychosexual viewpoint— 
of life and all its manifestations, including man, and in particular, 
the infant and the child. 

The sexogenetic or psychosexogenetic view must be replaced 
by a broad psychogenetic or psychobiogenetic one, which will 
include within its scope not only the present life of the individual, 
but the past life, the world history of man and of life, with the 
racial (ontogenetic and phylogenetic), biological and evolutionary 
approach to the problem of energic manifestations. 

Self-preservation, ontogenetically, at least, the older impulse, 
should be given that degree of consideration which it most surely 
deserves. 

The Freudian school must give up the conception of 
pansexuality. 

The suggestion is modestly put forward that the paper may 
be worth reading in its entirety, since the conception of sexuality 
has been one of the main stumbling blocks in the path of the Freud- 


ian movement. 
AutTuor’s ABSTRACT. 


ABSTRACT OF A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY OF THREE HUNDRED 
PRISONERS IN THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE PRISON’ C. S. Rossy, 
Special Investigator for the Massachusetts State Board of Insanity. 

The Massachusetts State Board of Insanity, at the request 
of the Prison Commission, undertook in the Spring of 1915 a 
psychological investigation at the Massachusetts State Prison with 
the purpose of determining the number of mentally deficient 
individuals at present confined in the institution. To ascertain 
the intellectual status of each subject, the Yerkes-Bridges Point 
Scale was used. * 

The diagnosis of mental deficiency, or feeble-mindedness, 
was made on the basis of a positive history and a low intellectual 
grading. On account of the difficulty in determining whether 
permanent mental defect or temporary impairment was responsible 
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for a low intellectual grading, it was necessary to obtain a com- 
prehensive history of each case before making a final diagnosis. 

The following were the fields of inquiry from which informa- 
tion was sought: (a) medical history and physical examination; 
(b) family history; (c) personal and developmental history; 
(d) history of school progress; (e) social history; (f) moral reaction; 
(g) economic efficiency; (h) practical ,knowledge.s This 
information was obtained in as complete a form as possible 
directly from the subject. Through the kindness of the prison 
officials, data were made available concerning the medical examina- 
tions given by the prison physician. 

Non-English-speaking subjects were examined in their own 
language as far as possible, a trained interpreter being used for 
that purpose. Their mental ages were determined by the use of 
norms for those whose native language is not English. A few 
of these individuals, though attaining a fairly low intellecual 
rating, were diagnosed as border-line and not as definitely feeble- 
minded cases, in some instances on account of illiteracy, and in 
other instances on account of the negative character of the history 
obtained. 

By the end of December, 1915, the psychological examination 
to had been given three hundred criminals. With a few exceptions, 
the subjects were examined according to the alphabetical order 
in which they were catalogued at the institution. These exceptions 
represent the recent arrivals at the prison and a few special cases, 
all of them referred for examination by the prison officials. 

The examination of these three hundred cases shows that 22 
per cent of the subjects are feeble-minded, 9.6 per cent border-line 
cases, and 3. 3. per cent probably psychotic. The 22 per cent 
feeble-minded are custodial cases in so far as their deficient men- 
tality and significant history indicate the need of supervision. 

The subjects were classified also according to the following 
three headings: (1) sex offences, (2) crimes against property, and 
(3) crimes against life. Tables computed on the basis of this 
classification bring out these interesting facts: (1) that the highest 
percentage of feeble-minded individuals is found among prisoners 
guilty of sex offences, and the lowest percentage among prisoners 
guilty of crimes against property; (2) that the percentage of pro- 
bably psychotic subjects is highest among prisoners guilty of crimes 
against life. 

A final report of this investigation, embodying all the data 
obtained, will be published later. 

AuTHor’s ABSTRACT. 


1Preliminary reports of this investigation have appeared in Bulletins Nos. 
3, 16, and 17 of the Massachusetts State Board of Insanity. 
2Yerkes, R. M., Bridges, J. W., Hardwick, R. S.: A Point Scale for Measuring 
Mental Ability, Warwick and York, Baltimore, 1915. 
*This list is adapted from a synopsis of fields of inquiry used at the Massa- 
chusetts School for the feeble-minded. 
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THE FOUNDATION OF NORMAL AND ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
By Boris Sidis. Richard G. Badger, Boston. 


In this volume Dr. Sidis outlines his fundamental concepts 
of psychology, concepts and principles which have proven in his 
hands so rich and fruitful in their application to abnormal mental 


life. 

The psychic process is a biological proces, and is, in its main 
characteristics, closely analogous to the life process. Both onto- 
genetically and phylogenetically the life process has a definite be- 
ginning and an end, neither being linked causally to antecedents 
and consequents. Purpose, or final causation is the attribute of 
the life process. 

This teleological aspect of the biological and psychic processes 
has its limitation. Sidis strongly emphasizes what he calls 
the chance aspects of life and mind. This concept is of fundamental 
importance in his psychology and emphasizes his divergence from 
the Freudian psychology which ascribes a meaning, a purpose dnd 
an adaptive value to every idea, to every fleeting thought, with 
the resulting highly artificial, far-fetched, often absurd interpre- 
tations of mental life. While it is true that teleology is of funda- 
mental importance in evolutionary processes, this very purpose 
is achieved by a selective activity from an infinite number of 
spontaneous variations some of which are indifferent, have no 
adaptive values for the organism, and some are even injurious. 

Out of an enormous mass of spontaneous, purposeless mental 
states, the selective activity utilizes only those which are adapted 
for its special purpose. These chance variations form the matrix 
out of which the purposive, psychic process arises. 

The volume is devoted to a presentation of various psycho- 
logical theories and principles, such as that of Reserve Energy, for 
instance, which the author has briefly presented in former works, 
but which are developed in great detail in the present volume. 

The “moment consciousness,” a concept which Sidis first 
outlined briefly in his “Psychology of Suggestion,” further in his 
“Multiple Personality” is fully developed in his present work. 
By the moment consciousness, regarded by him as the fundamental 
assumption of psychology, Sidis understands the synthetic unity 
which is the basis of all mental activity. Mental life is not simply 
a series of mental states, it is an individuality in which the 
psychic series occurs. The fleeting and ever changing psychic 
states are synthetized into an individuality as the physiological 
occurrences are synthetized into a biological organic unity, the 
organism. ‘This synthetic unity, both the psychic individual and 
the psychic content, constitutes the moment consciousness. The 
moment consciousness is an organic unity very much like the 
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functions of the organism, and cannot be broken into parts without 
at the same time destroying its very existence. 

Of special importance and significance are Sidis’ studies of 
the various types of moments in the hierarchy of their complexity 
and stage of evolution, both ontognetic and phylogenetic. These 
psychological studies of the various types of moments or of the 
various types of mental activities, arranged in their biological 
series from the lowest to the highest psychic functions of organic 
life, are the most important in the volume and constitute one of 
the most comprehensive and significant contributions in the 
domain of psycho-biology, both normal and abnormal. 

These types of consciousness Sidis investigates closely. The 
studies are not only of importance in Normal Psychology, but are 
specially so in Abnormal Psychology. This is found in the re- 
current aspect of functionating activity of the moment characteris- 
tic of the lower types of psychic life as well as of all regressive or 
retrogressive and degenerative forms of psycho-physiological 
dissociations present in psychopathic states. The aspect of re- 
currence of moment consciousness of the lower types 1s at the very 
foundation of Psychopathology and gives the underlying pathology 
of the clinical manifestations and of the symptomatology of psycho- 
pathic diseases. The scientific work of “The Foundations” 
strongly contrasts with the so-called “ Psychoanalysis” and with 
“psychoanalytic” exegesis, characteristic of the Austrian school of 
Freud and his disciples, a school that occupies itself with symbols, 
allegories, and myths. 

The reader is advised to give special attention to the second 
part of the volume. 

In the psycho-biological hierarchy, from the monocellular to 
the multicellular individualities, moménts of consciousness differ 
in the complexity of their organization, from the simplest desultory 
moment to the most complex association of moments into groups 
and systems. 

The moment consciousness in its course of growth and de- 
velopment becomes extremely complex in its organization; it 
rapidly assimilates new material which it finds useful in its adapta- 
tion to the environment. The activity of the moment is either 
intensified or inhibited, according to the nature of the associated 
sets of groups of moments that have been set into activity. The 
organization of moments of the psychic individuality of various 
types carries within itself the regulative, inhibitive control. No 
special mechanisms are required for that purpose. Nor do we 
need to have recourse to Freudian repressions, suppressions, 
censors, and to all kinds of other mysterious agencies called in to 
explain with cunning ingenuity apparently inexplicable phenom- 
ena. Nor do we need to appeal to any mysterious will powers. 
Every psycho-biological system of groups carries within itself 
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its own inhibitions which are just as requisite for normal activities 
as are the inhibitions in the organized system of physiological 
activities. In pathological states, or in abnormal mental con- 
ditions the inhibitions may either become accentuated, exaggerated, 
or on the other hand they may become completely removed. 
In case of dissociation the dissociated moment will react with its 
full force and energy, because of the removal of the inhibitory 
control of associated sets of moments. 

In order to have a clear conception of the activity of the 
moment consciousness, Sidis utilizes the well established biological 
principles of cellular activity, namely of stimulus threshold 
and of inhibition. Not only is the intensity of the stimulus to be 
considered, but also the quality. Certain physiological systems, 
such as the various sense-organs will only respond to definite 
qualitative stimulations. Moreover, it is well recognized that the 
activity of one group of cells may have an inhibitory influence on 
the activity of another group. These physiological principles of 
stimulus threshold and inhibition are shown to apply to psycho- 
physiological systems with their concomitant moments of con- 
sciousness. 

In connection with the application of the physiological factors 
of threshold stimulations and inhibition Sidis works out a prin- 
ciple of great importance, a principle also. developed by. Professor 
James at the same time with Sidis, but on other grounds, the 
principle of Reserve Energy. 

The evolution of mental life is from the simple to the complex. 
The increasing complexity of mental life, produced by the associa- 
tion of simple states into complex groups, brings about an in- 
hibitory effect on ihe function of the components of the mental 
system. This inhibition, a concomitant of complexity of mental 
organization, is of inestimable value to the individual in his adapta- 
tions and adjustments to the environment, and plays no small 
role in the growth of civilization. The increase of the stimulus 
threshold of the moment, due to inhibition, produced by its asso- 
ciation with other moments, prevents an undue exhaustion and 
permits the storing of energy requisite in critical moments as well 
as necessary to the progress of the individual and the race. In- 
dividual and social education aid in the formation and accumula- 
tion of reserve energy which makes all progress possible. 

With the development of mental life there is thus an ever 
greater storing of energy, and the ease with which this store 
of reserve energy may be accessible to the individual, to the race, 
or to society is an index of degree of civilization. The greater the 
store of reserve energy, and the greater the ease with which it can 
be reached to tide over critical moments as well as for other 
purposes necessary to the individual, race, and society, the higher 
the state of civilization may be regarded. 
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Again, the heightening of the stimulus threshold and conse- 
quent inhibition produced by natural selection and by education, 
individual and social, permits an ever greater accumulation of 
Reserve Energy, the condition of evolution and social progress. 
We can well realize that the outcome of the volume is of the 
utmost consequence not only from a theoretical standpoint, but 
also from a purely practical, medical, therapeutic standpoint, also 
specially from an educational and sociological point of view. 


Harry LINENTHAL. 


BODILY CHANGES IN PAIN, HUNGER, FEAR AND RAGE. By 
Walter B. Cannon, George Higginson Professor of Physiology in 
Harvard University. New York and London, D. Appleton & Co., 
1915. Pp. xiii, 311. Illustrated, $2.00 net. 


This long-anticipated volume represents a phase of the good 
vivisectional work done in the Physiologic Laboratory of the 
Harvard Medical School in the last seven years under Doctor 
Cannon’s direction, by himself and by Messrs. De la Paz, Shohl, 
Wright, Washburn, Lyman, Nice, Gruber, Osgood, Gray, and 
Mendenhall, to whom this report and integration of the research 
is dedicated. There are thirty-nine conclusive graphs and other 
illustrations, each record having beneath it a commendably de- 
tailed legend of explanation; there are lists of books on related 
researches at the end of each chapter; and there is a good index, 
as well as a useful analytic table of contents. 

The fifteen chapter-titles, best revealing the matter of this 
timely volume, are as follows: 

The Effect of the Emotions on Digestion; The General Or- 
ganization of the Visceral Nerves Concerned in Emotions; Methods 
of Demonstrating Adrenal Secretion and Its Nervous Control; 
Adrenal Secretion in Strong Emotion and Pain; The Increase of 
Blood Sugar in Pain and Great Emotion; Improved Contraction of 
Fatigued Muscle After Splanchnic Stimulation of the Adrenal 
Gland; The Effects on Contraction of Fatigued Muscle of Varying 
the Arterial Blood Pressure; The Specific Role of Adrenin in Coun- 
teracting the Effects of Fatigue; The Hastening of Coagulation of 
Blood by Adrenin; The Hastening of Coagulation of Blood in Pain 
and Great Emotion; The Utility of the Bodily Changes in Pain 
and Great Emotion; The Energizing Influence of Emotional Ex- 
citement; The Nature of Hunger; The Interrelations of Emotions; 
and Alternative Satisfactions for the Fighting Emotions. 

Clearly the book is, as the subtitle states, “an account of 
recent researches into the function of emotional excitement.” 
Its style is unusually direct and clear, and the vocabulary em- 
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ployed is such as fits it naturally to the reading of the educated 
public, a style that we might term popular-scientific. 

Affective psychology has long desired (although scarcely 
realizing the desire until in part satisfied) just the kind of physio- 
logic explanation with which this volume is nearly filled. The 
psychology of “the will,” too, and that of ideation as well, come 
in for the benefits afforded by this chemical work, since all three 
are but aspects of the behavior somatically common to them all. 
Dynamogeny certainly is not peculiar to emotional states but 
floods with energy at times every phase of the mental process. 
Cannon’s book, then, goes far toward explaining this old mystery 
of psychology, further than did Keith Lucas’s recent all-or-none 
principle when applied both to voluntary muscle and to the neu- 
rones. When one finds one only hormone, adrenin, of the many 
produced in the secret recesses of the body, proving itself so versa- 
tile and withal so puissant in the determination of behavior, one 
is encouraged as to our future knowledge sometime of the relations 
of mind and body. ‘This continuum is now plainer and completer 
every passing year, and Cannon has given its eclaircissement a 
new impetus along a productive line of study, and this integrative 
work on the hormones and koliones still goes on. 

No wise man, however, is going to take as physiologic law and 
psychologic gospel everything set forth in “Bodily Changes.’, 
Outside the range of the battle’s roar, one may be sceptical as to 
certain details of the easy explanation and trust better in the 
action of a somatic “syndrome” far more complex than this study 
of adrenin (for that is the gist of the book) certainly implies to the 
average reader. ‘The pituitary notably is in the midst of things 
dynamogenic and emotional, and may well have a prominent part 
in the dynamic physiology of fear and rage and joy. 

It is from this kind of consideration in particular that Cannon’s 
opinion (following Sherrington’s) as to the James-Lange-Sergi 
theory of emotion needs overhauling. The symbolic, syndromic 
mode of action of the central nervous system is too much ignored 
in this opinion, the great cortex in particular (as apraxia, et al. 
show) being built and actuated on a high degree and perfection of 
this symbclic principle. In fine, the neural organism of emotion 
(thalamus, cortex, and the corpus striatum perhaps, organ of 
muscle-tone) works inherently so and so from its hereditary struc- 
ture, and there is therefore no reason why a temporary cutting-off 
of the visceral afferent influences should lessen the bodily reaction 
of the emotions. This work plainly tends to corroborate the theory 
mentioned rather than to oppose it. At the same time, the present 
reviewer believes that Cannon is keen enough in his conclusion 
(p. 281) that “evidence from uniformity of visceral response and 
evidence from exclusion of the viscera are harmonious, therefore, 
in minimizing visceral factors as the source of differences in emo- 
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tional states,” these making only indefinite contributions to the 
affective syndrome. It is largely the muscles, certainly, and the 
kinesthesia generally, that differentiates the feelings and emotions 
from each other; or else we must accept a consistent Animism. 
Every thinker on the mechanism of behavior must appreciate 
this work of the Harvard laboratory of physiology as the world’s 
leading contribution of many years to the chemical side of mental 
Life. It will help solution of the great problem which Masefield 
suggests anew in the current Aflantic: 


“What am I, Life? A thing of watery salt 
Held in cohesion by unresting cells 
Which work they know not why, which never halt; 
Myself unwitting where their Master dwells. 

I do not bid them, yet they toil, they spin 

A world which uses me as | use them 

Nor do L know which end or which begin, 

Nor which to praise, which pamper, which condemn. 


So, like a marvel in a marvel set, 

I answer to the vast, as wave by wave, 

Che sea of air goes over, dry or wet, 

Or the full moon comes swimming from her cave, 
Or the great sun comes north; this myriad | 
Tingles, not knowing how, yet wondering why.” 


It is just this “tingling” and this “knowing how” that Cannon’s 
fine work helps to explain. The practical psychopathologists 
especially should value these definite results as contributions to 
mental theory, since, as already has been hinted, they tell us an- 
other factor, (and perhaps one apt for practical application at 
times?) of the psychophysical affect, the dynamic aspect of sug- 
gestion so essential, whatever name one gives it, in psychothera- 
peutics and in all habit-bending of every kind and degree. 
Georce V. N. Dearsorn. 


Sargent Normal School. 


psycHe’s TASK. A Discourse Concerning the Influence of 
Superstition on the Growth of Institutions. Second Edition 
Revised and Enlarged, to which is added The Scope of Social 
Anthropology—An Inaugural Lecture. By J. G. Frazer, D. G. L., 
LL.D., Litt. D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of 
Social Anthropology at the University of Liverpool. Macmillan & 
Co., Limited, London, 1913. Price §s. net. 


All the works of that great social anthropologist, Prof. Frazers 
are of the greatest interest to psychopathology and psychiatry, as 
well as to psychology and the social sciences in general. ‘To the 
pen of this student of anthropology we are indebted for a number 
of works which may well take rank with the greatest contributions 
to the world’s knowledge of life. We may enumerate that wonder- 
ful series of volumes by Frazer entitled “The Golden Bough. A 
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Study in Magic and Religion,” the four volumes of that mine of 
information which goes by the name of “Totemism and Exogamy,”’ 
“The Belief in Immortality and the Worship of the Dead,” “‘ Lec- 
tures on the Early History of the Kingship,”’ and others. 

The volume before us is a worthy addition to the writings of 
this author. 

The author tells us that it is his object to call attention to a 
neglected side of superstition and to stimulate inquiry into those 
great institutions which still form the framework of modern society, 
and reminds us that “from false premises he (man) often arrives at 
sound conclusions; from a chimerical theory he deduces a salutary 
practice.” This book shows “one of the ways in which folly 
mysteriously deviates into wisdom, and good comes out of evil.” 

Prof. Frazer attempts to prove by examples that among cer- 
tain races and at certain stages of evolution some social institutions 
which we all, or most of us, believe to be beneficial have partially 
rested on a basis of superstition. He considers only purely secular 
or civil and says nothing of religious or ecclesiastical institutions, 
and devotes his remarks to a consideration of the following four 
institutions: government, private property, marriage, and the 
respect for human life. He calls attention to the following two 
points: (1) How far the limited conclusions, which he shall draw 
for some races and for some ages, are applicable to others must be 
left to future inquiries to determine; and (2) No institution founded 
wholly on superstition, that is, on falsehood, can be permanent. 
If it does not answer to some real human need, if its foundations 
are not laid broad and deep in the nature of things, it must perish. 

He then takes up for separate discussion the four institutions 
mentioned, and gives many definite, interesting and conclusive 
examples from the life and customs of savage peoples to prove the 
truth of his thesis. 

The conclusions-of each chapter will be here given. 

If the evidence offered in the first chapter suffices to prove 
that many peoples have regarded their rulers, whether chiefs or 
kings, with superstitious awe as beings of a higher order and 
endowed with mightier powers than the common folk, it follows 
that, imbued with such a profound veneration for their governors 
and with such an exaggerated conception of their powers, they 
cannot but have yielded them a prompter and more implicit 
obedience than if they had known them to be men of common 
mould like themselves. Hence it may be claimed to be proved 
that among certain races and at certain times superstition has 
strengthened the respect for government, especially monarchica] 
government, and has thereby contributed to the establishment and 
maintenance of civil order. 

The examples given in the next chapter go to prove that among 
many peoples and in many parts of the world superstitious fear 
has operated as a powerful motive to deter men from stealing. 
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Consequently, he has proved that among certain races and at 
certain times superstition has strengthened the respect for private 
property and has thereby contributed to the security of its enjoy- 
ment. 

In his chapter on marriage numerous examples are introduced 
to show that among many races sexual immorality, whether in the 
form of adultery, fornication or incest, is believed of itself to entail, 
naturally and inevitably, without the intervention of society, most 
serious consequences not only on the culprits themselves, but also 
on the community, often indeed to menace the very existence of 
the whole people by destroying the food supply. There can be 
no doubt that wherever this superstition has existed it must have 
served as a powerful motive to deter men from such sexual im- 
morality. ‘This thus proves that among certain races and at certain 
times superstition has strengthened the respect for marriage, and 
has thereby contributed to the stricter observance of the rules of 
sexual morality both among the married and the unmarried. 

In his chapter on respect for human life Prof. Frazer shows 
that the dread of the ghost has operated in a two-fold way to 
protect human life. On the one hand it has made every individual 
for his own sake more reluctant to slay his fellow, and on the other 
hand it has aroused the whole community to punish the slayer. 
And when, to follow the author, with the progress of thought the 
shadow of the ghost passes away, the grim shadow of the gallows 
remains to protect society without the aid of superstitious terrors. 
Thus custom outlives the motive which originated it. “If only 
an institution is good in practice, it will stand firm after its old 
theoretical basis has been shattered; a new and more solid, because 
a truer, foundation will be discovered for it to rest upon. More 
and more, as time goes on, morality shifts ground fram the sands 
of superstition to the rock of reason, from the imaginary to the 
real, from the supernatural to the natural. In the present case 
the State has not ceased to protect the lives of its peaceful citizens 
because the faith in ghosts is shaken. It has found a better reason 
than old wives’ fables for guarding with the flaming sword of 
Justice the approach to the Tree of Life.” 

Therefore, if government, private property, marriage and 
respect for human life are all good and essential to the very exis- 
tence of civil society, then, asserts Prof. Frazer, it follows that by 
strengthening every one of them superstition has rendered a great 
service to humanity, for vast as are its evils, we must not be blind 
to the benefit which superstition has conferred on society by fur- 
nishing the ignorant, the weak and the foolish with a motive, bad 
though it be, for good conduct. 


It is obvious that this should be of interest and concern to 
those keeping abreast of the modern trends in .psychopathology 
and its related fields. 
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The lecture on The Scope of Social Anthropology is important 
enough to demand a short abstract. Although anthropology, in 
the widest sense of the word, aims at discovering the general laws 
which have regulated human history in the past, and which, if 
nature is really uniform, may be expected to regulate it in the 
future, Prof. Frazer declares that his treatment of social anthro- 
pology will be confined to the origin, or rather the rudimentary 
phases, the infancy and childhood, of human society. This 
embryology of human thought and institutions comprises the 
study of the beliefs and customs of savages, and folk-lore, or the 
traces and relics of these beliefs and customs which have survived 
like fossils in civilization. It is assumed that civilization has 
always and everywhere been evolved out oi savagery. 

A savage is to civilized man as a child is to an adult. As 
the gradual growth of intelligence in a child corresponds to, and in 
a sense recapitulates, the gradual growth of iatelligence in the 
species,so a study of savage society at various stages of evolution 
enables us to follow approximately, though of course not exactly, 
the road by which the ancestors of the higher races must have 
travelled in their progress upward through barbarism to civilization. 

If we would understand what primitive man was, we must 
know what the savage is, for savagery is the primitive condition 
of mankind, using the term primitive in a relative aac not in an 
absolute sense, for, while social anthropology has much to say of 
primitive man in the relative sense, it has nothing whatever to 
say about primitive man in the absolute sense. A gulf of thousands 
or millions of years divides the savage of to-day from primeval 
man. 

Although by the accumulation of available evidence we may 
demonstrate the former prevalence of sexual communism among 
all the races of mankind; this would not at all justify us in con- 
cluding that this system had been practised by truly primeval 
man, and still less its continuOus existence from the beginning un- 
tila comparatively recent period, since we must remember that 
human affairs seem to run in cycles, the social pendulum swinging 
to and fro from one extremity of the scale to the other. 

Folk-lore with its superstition survives because of the essential 
inequality of men, many of whom remain at heart savages under 
a civilized exterior. Mankind is, in fact, dominated by an en- 
lightened minority. 

The early history of mankind, reconstructed from the joint 
testimony of savagery and folk-lore, is full of gaps, which can 
only be imperfectly bridged by the comparative method, the 
legitimacy of which rests on the similarity of the human mind in 
all races. 

Prof. Frazer concludes by making an earnest plea for securing 
records of the present savage races still existing in the world by 
sending out efficient expeditions with these objects in view, for, 
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after all, in another quarter of a century probably there will be 
little or nothing of the old savage life left to recall. 
This is a work which one has the impulse to go back to and 
reread every now and then. 
Meyer 


GRUNDZUGE DER PSYCHOANALYSE. By Leo Kaplan. (Pp. 
306. Deuticke, Vienna). 

This book purports to give a systematical account of psycho- 
analysis. One therefore has to compare it with the only two other 
books having the saine aim, namely Hitschmann’s and Pfister’s 
(those by Brill and the reviewer are not quite comparable, being 
rather expositions of special aspects of the subject). Of the three 
Hitschmann’s is certainly the most accurate and authentic, its 
chief defect being its condensed nature and its baldness. Pfister’s 
has the advantage over both the others of containing a large 
number of examples of analytical work taken from actual cases, 
but this is more than counterbalanced by the confused and often 
inaccurate presentation. ‘The principal value of the present book 
lies in the large amount of material extracted from non-medical 
sources, the author having evidently an extensive knowledge of 
folk-lore and allied subjects. The fresh analytical material he 
contributes consists mainly of dream analyses. A prominent 
feature is the author’s agreeable and interesting style. From the 
point of view of accuracy there is nothing left to be desired. The 
book, therefore, can be cordially recommended as a valuable 
pendant to Hitschmann’s work, and as a trustworthy introduction 
to psycho-analysis. It should be mentioned further that the 
author makes some interesting contributions of his own, notably 
on the subjects of suicide and narcissism. 

ERNEST JONEs. 


CLINICAL STUDIES IN THE RELATIONSHIP OF INSANITY TO 
criME. Paul E. Bowers, M. S., M. D. (The Dispatch Print, 
Michigan City, Indiana, pp. 104). 


This little volume, which is the work of the Physician in 
charge of the Indiana Hospital for Insane Criminals, provides in 
small compass a large amount of invaluable data for the perusal 
of jurists, general medical practitioners and laymen interested in 
the problems of delinquency. Its value lies in the fact that the 
important relationship between insanity and crime is statistically 
proved. Even a psychiatrist might be astounded to learn how 
thany of the criminals in one State have definite and well marked 
psychoses. A short description of the symptomatology of each 
psychosis introduces the discussion of each group, so that the 
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layman has no excuse for failing to understand the material 
presented. 

One, who is primarily a psychopathologist, will, however, be 
disappointed in this work. The nosological side is loosely treated, 
at times, with obvious inaccuracy. ‘This may be excused, perhaps, 
since psychiatrists disagree so notoriously among themselves as 
to classification. A more important defect is the failure to relate 
the psychology of insanity with the psychology of criminality in 
general. ‘This, however, is an ambitious task and, as the book is 
plainly intended to give statistical facts for the education of the 
uninformed, it is perhaps an unfair criticism. Any publication 
which may tend to illumine the minds of those, who regard crime 
as some sort of original sin, whose conception of the problem of 
delinquency begins and ends with detection and conviction, must 
be welcomed most heartily. 

Joun T. MacCurpy. 
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